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I—PRAGMATISM V. ABSOLUTISM (II.). 
By R. F. ALFRED HOERNLE. 


In the first half of this paper I have tried to give an account 
of Mr. Bradley’s Absolutism, and to point out what seem 
to me the insuperable difficulties under which it labours. 
I now proceed to an examination of Pragmatism, which, for 
the purposes of this paper, I take to be represented by the 
writings of Prof. James and Mr. Schiller. 

To give a clear and connected account of Pragmatism is 
not easy, for no systematic statement of it 1s anywhere to 
be found. Its defenders have not come before the world 
with a ready-made and fully-developed doctrine, thought out 
into all its consequences and tested in all its applications. 
It is just the tentative and provisional nature of many ex- 
positions of Pragmatism which makes it hard to grasp its 
meaning unequivocally. It seems to change, Proteus-like, 
under our hands, just when we think we have held it fast 
and pinned it down. The very formulations of its doctrines 
are perplexingly numerous, and not always, on the face of 
them, consistent with each other. I must, therefore, leave 
the reader to judge whether my account of Pragmatism does 
justice to it or not. 

The best way of approaching Pragmatism seems to me 
not to plunge straightway into an attempt to unravel and 
harmonise the various accounts of it with which we are pre- 
sented, but to consider first, in a general way, the problem 
about the solution of which the Pragmatist differs from his 
opponents. The problem is that of the nature of knowledge 
and truth. A consideration of the difficulties of this problem 
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will help us to understand better the significance and mean- 
ing of the Pragmatist theory of truth. 

The foremost characteristic of truth—on this point the 
plain man and the philosopher, as a rule, agree—is that it 
has a determinate nature of its own, which is independent of 
arbitrary caprice and unalterable by subjective whim and 
fancy. Unless truth has a determinate nature, which is not 
made by me or by my knowing, but merely revealed to me 
in knowing, there is nothing for ie to know. — Incessant 
change, without rule or reason, and lawless confusion defeat 
all attempts at knowledge. That is the reason why Plato 
turned scornfully away from the world of Becoming and 
Change to the world of Being, to the Ideas which remained 
eternally self-same and immutable, and thus offered a definite 
goal to the mind straining after knowledge. But how, we 
are naturally inclined to ask, can truth have a determinate 
nature, unless it remains wholly unaffected by the vagaries 
of our minds? We tumble about in error, illusion and pre- 
judice which spread a veil before our eyes and allow us but 
a dim and discoloured vision of the light. That this very 
meandering in the labyrinth of error should have any positive 
relation to the nature of truth seems incredible. How, in- 
deed, can the tortuous tracks that we follow on our voyage 
of discovery affect the nature of the object of which we are 
in quest? And thus we come to think that the ways in 
which we discover truth afford no criterion or guarantee of 
truth. And perhaps we shall express this ‘independence’ 
of truth by saying: Truth is truth whether we know it or 
not. It was truth before we knew it; it is truth as long as 
we know it; it will remain truth when we shall have ceased 
to know. 

And it is easy to back up this argument by concrete 
examples. There was a time when men thought that the 
sun moved round the earth and that heat was an imponderable 
fluid. Now we hold that the earth moves round the sun and 
that heat is a state of molecular motion. Is it reasonable to 
assume that the sun has changed its course or heat its nature 
because we have changed our views ? 

And thus we seem driven to the conclusion that all pro- 
gress in knowledge is an alteration in us, a subjective change, 
leaving the object wholly unaffected and ‘independent’. 
Nowadays this position is being steadfastly maintained by 
writers of Mr. G. FE: Moore’s school. A few years ago most 
philosophers would have fought shy of it, as involving all 
the difticulties of ‘Realism’ and ‘ Dualism,’ and as making 
any intelligible theory of knowledge impossible. And, in- 
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deed, many arguments may be brought against the above 
view. Before our modern theories about the solar system 
and the nature of heat were discovered, the geocentric theory 
and the fluid theory were taken as the truth in exactly the same 
sense in which we regard our modern theories as true. The 
views which we have discarded fulfilled exactly the same 
function in the scientific world-scheme of our forefathers 
which our views fulfil in our scheme. When they said: the 
sun goes round the earth, or heat is an imponderable fluid, 
they meant what they said. Reality, to them, was such that 
these judgments were ‘true’ of it. Since then wider ex- 
periences and a better understanding of the old ones have 
made our world different, and led us to adopt different 
theories. And, as measured by the views, which now we 
regard as true, the ‘truths’ accepted in the past have become 
errors, and are condemned by us as ‘ subjective’ and as ‘in 
conflict with the facts’. But we must not forget that the 
‘facts, which we thus oppose to false ‘theories,’ are the 
facts as we know them, as our theories represent them to be. 
And though, no doubt, we claim for our views greater truth 
than for those of earlier generations, they do not for all that 
cease to be ‘ours’. And though they are to us more than 
merely subjective, we cannot refuse to acknowledge the 
possibility that some day, as we attain to better insight, the 
truths that now hold the field may, like their predecessors, 
be denounced as ‘merely subjective’ and ‘error’ in com- 
parison with some view which will then appear true. Nor 
need Scepticism be the inevitable outcome of thus admitting 
development into truth. We may take comfort from the 
fact that we can only condemn a view as false in the hight of 
one that is truer, and that the better view must contain and 
do justice to that grain of truth which the false view must 
have possessed, because otherwise it could never have been 
accepted as true. 

But it may be said, if you admit development into truth, 
What becomes of its ‘independence, of its ‘determinate’ 
nature, of all that enabled us to appeal to it as a standard 
and an authority, and to lay down the law as to the way in 
which we ought to think logically, however our thoughts 
might be swayed psychologically by all sorts of influences ? 
There is in ‘truth’ an element of compulsion to which we 
submit, a necessity which we do not arbitrarily make or 
alter, but which we obey. 

But to this it may be replied: the necessity is a necessity 
of our own thought, or our own experience; it must not be 
sought in any compulsion laid upon thought or experience 
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by anything other than its own nature. If, eg., we adopt 
Euclid’s conception of space, then our whole geometrical 
reasoning is determined by our initial assumptions, and any 
conclusion not in accordance with those assumptions is 
thereby shown to be false.' Or, if we think we have 
reason to discard Euclid’s space-concept and to put another 
one in its place, we again lay upon ourselves a necessity 
to think in a certain way, if we wish to think ‘truly’, 
And the case is much the same, when, in Science, we accept 
a certain situation or certain ‘facts’ as ‘given,’ and proceed 
to understand them and to form a theory about them. 
This must not be misunderstood, as if it meant that a theory 
was but an idle reduplication or description of the facts, 
leaving the facts as they were before. Reflexion never 
is such an empty excrescence, it never leaves that which it 
reflects on unmodified. It develops what it starts with, it 
helps us to understand it better, and, in this sense, it may be 
said that a true theory is the true fact, and that facts are 
the end and not the beginning of knowledge. But, admitting 
all this, it is yet true that reflexion, though it develops the 
given basis, also depends on that basis for the justification of 
its developments. And thus here, too, we get an element of 
‘necessity,’ and it is in fact to this element that we must 
look for a possibility of reconciling the apparently conflicting 
claims, (1) that truth must be independent of our knowledge 
and possess a determinate nature; and (2) that it must 
develop as our knowledge develops. What we are apt to 
misinterpret as the ‘independence’ of truth is the fact that, 
in advancing from lower to higher levels of knowledge, we 
feel a necessity to make the advance along certain lines, and 
conversely, that looking back from the higher to the lower, 
we find the result implicitly contained already in the basis 
from which we started, much as the conclusion is contained 
in the premisses and yet marks an advance. 

But, even so, one fundamental difficulty yet remains. The 
idea of an infinite process is one against which our minds 
instinctively protest. Development is a process, but we re- 
fuse to believe that it will go on for ever, and we prefer to 
regard it as the gradual realisation of a perfect and ideal 
state. Our knowledge is still in the developing stage: we 
meet with cognitive processes and the results or products of 
those processes, called ‘truths’. And these truths, as we 
have seen, though they owe their nature and existence to 
the inherent law and necessity of the process, yet are in no 


’ Unless, that is, we prefer to modify our assumptions. 
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case final, but presently are, as it were, dissolved again, and 
merged in a wider result. But is this alternation of process 
and result, striving after an end and realisation of that 
end, to go on for ever? Do we not try to escape from the 
prospect of a never-ending journey by setting up the ideal 
of knowledge perfected in the solution of all problems, the 
satisfaction of all doubts and a pure vision of reality ? 
No doubt we have such an ideal, but what place has it in 
our lives? Or rather: What is the significance of our im- 
perfect, struggling, erring lives in the light of that ideal? It 
is here that we seem to come upon a fundamental antinomy, 
a mur infranchissable against which all philosophical specu- 
lation seems, in the end, to run up. It is easy to say: 
When we shall have attained to perfect knowledge, all error 
will have disappeared. That puts the ideal in the future 
and gives to our lives an infinite significance as the process 
by which the ideal is ever being realised. But, as against 
this, let us recall what was said above about the development 
of truth in such a way that the higher truth always con- 
tains and includes the lower, and, in fact, may be said to 
have been present already in the lower. If so, must we 
not say that the ideal is real, in this sense, even here and 
now in our imperfect knowledge, and that it is only our 
limitations and our narrow point of view which make it 
appear to us as ‘not yet realised’? And, if this conclusion 
is sound, must not all our efforts after its realisation appear 
meaningless and insignificant from the view-point of the 
ideal, if that ideal is real even now? We experience some- 
thing of the same difficulty whenever we succeed in solving 
a problem. Once the solution has been found, the process by 
which it was achieved, with all its false starts, errors, disap- 
pointments, corrections, appears to fall owtside the final result, 
to have no essential connexion with it, to be like the scaffold- 
ing which is thrown aside as soon as the building is finished. 
Sunilarly, if perfect knowledge, which to us is an ideal, is at 
the same time somehow more than an ideal—and this, surely, 
is what Absolutism as usually interpreted implies—our efforts 
after perfection are meaningless and absurd, as falling within 
a whole already perfect. The points of view of the Absolute 
and of the Appearances are, as I tried to show in the first 
half of this paper, irreconcilable. Or as applied to Truth and 
Knowledge : If truth is truth always and for ever, whether 
we know it or not, what is the significance of knowledge ‘ 
If things are what they are, whether we are conscious of 
them or not, what is the meaning of this idle mirror? On 
the other hand, if truth is not found outside knowledge, or 
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reality apart from experience, and if experience involves pro- 
cess and development, must not reality share the character 
of experience ? 

The sole object of this somewhat prolonged digression into 
the general nature of knowledge and truth has been to get 
the right point of view for the understanding of Pragmatism. 
Pragmatism frankly takes its stand on human experience, as 
we know it, with a certain accumulation of ‘truths’ behind 
it as the results of past efforts to know, and with problems 
before it to solve, and an ideal of complete knowledge to 
achieve. And from this point of view Pragmatists attempt 
to define the nature of Truth. 

In the first place it appears that truth is sought as an end, 
and that, therefore, like other ends it must answer to a de- 
mand, satisfy a desire. And thus the Pragmatist is led to 
inquire how the demand for truth manifests itself, and how 
we proceed to satisfy it. 

This takes us straight to the central doctrine of Prag- 
matism, which I take to be the insistence on the purposive- 
ness of our whole mental life. Thus Mr. Schiller defines 
Pragmatisin as ‘the thorough recognition that the purposive 
character of mental life generally must influence and pervade 
also our most remotely cognitive activities’.' And he goes 
on to describe it as ‘a conscious application to the theory of 
life of the psychological facts of cognition as they appear to 
a teleological voluntarism’; and as ‘ an assertion of the sway 
of human valuations over every region of our experience ’ 

Since few critics will be disposed to deny that the concep- 
tion of our whole mental life as purposive promises to shed 
much light on all problems of human life, I will proceed at 
once to give an account of the way in which Pragmatists 
apply this fundamental idea to the problem of knowledge. 

Teleological categories imply a distinction between a pro- 
cess and its end or completion, between a purpose and its 
attainment or realisation. Thus in knowledge we have a 
cognitive process, which is directed towards the solution of 
a problem, and we have truth, which is the solution of that 
problem, just as in action we have a process aiming at the 
production of a certain result, and we have that result itself, 
in which the process has come toanend. In either case we 
start from a situation which is unsatisfactory to us, and we 
try to modify it in such a way that in the end the element 
of disharmony and dissatisfaction is removed, and a result is 
produced in which, for the moment at any rate, we can rest 


' Humanism, p. 8. 
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and be at peace. Thus a certain cognitive process comes 
to an end, we accept a certain view as the solution of 
our problem, we are ‘ satisfied’ of its truth, when it removes 
an element of contradiction and discrepancy from the facts 
before us, when, that is, it makes the total situation with 
which we are dealing consistent and harmonious for the time 
being. By analysing the situation, perhaps by expanding it 
and taking in new facts, or by narrowing it and excluding 
irrelevant elements, by all kinds of adjustments, transforma- 
tions, combinations, we labour to produce an intellectually 
satisfactory result, and when we have succeeded we say 
that ‘we know’ and that ‘ we have attained truth’. Action, 
similarly, may be viewed as a re-adjustment of the total 
situation by external means until a satisfactory result is 
achieved. 

It is this analogy between the process of cognition and the 
process of action, in either case ending in the attainment of 
‘satisfaction,’ which leads the Pragmatist to regard know- 
ledge, like action, as volitional, conative, purposive in its 
nature. And, having gone so far, the Pragmatist is inevit- 
ably driven to ask: Can the end be understood in abstraction 
from the purpose of which it is the satisfaction? Is there 
any meaning in calling a result ‘true’ except because it 
supplies the solution to a problem for which we were looking ? 

Or, to put it differently: The nature of the end, in the 
attainment of which we find satisfaction, is determined by 
the nature of the situation which we had found unsatis- 
factory. The harmonious result is in the end but a de- 
velopment of the originally disharmonious situation, and it is 
this which makes it ‘true’. But this development does not 
take place automatically, or of its own accord. Unless we 
have keenly felt a contradiction, or been puzzled by a 
problem, we do not set about discovering a solution, And 
when we do, we find that there is nothing, strictly speaking, 
arbitrary about the process. We may, indeed, have before 
us more than one hypothesis, each claiming to offer a 
possible solution, but, in the first place, all these provisional 
theories have arisen out of the very character of the situation 
which constitutes the problem; and, secondly, the one which 
we ultimately adopt as true is not arbitrarily forced by us on 
the situation, but is seen to be that which really meets all 
difficulties and reconciles all conflict. Every question in a 
way prescribes its own answer; in fact, the more exhaustive 
and accurate the statement of the difficulty is in the question 
the nearer we are to an adequate solution. Problems, one 
might almost say, solve themselves in being more explicitly 
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stated and more fully analysed. And wherever in our efforts 
after truth we seem to be brought face to face with an in- 
soluble contradiction, an irreconcilable antinomy, a complete 
dead-lock, we may be sure it is because the facts are not 
completely before us, the conditions of the problem have not 
been fully stated. 

Once this is clearly realised, we shall not be seriously 
puzzled in trying to understand the Pragmatist position by 
such objections as that a theory is not the answer to a problem 
because we happen to be ‘ satisfied’ with it, but that we find 
it satisfactory because it solves our problem, the implication 
being that our satisfaction is irrelevant and accide~.tal, since 
it depends on the content of the answer whether it solves the 
problem or not. Similarly, the Pragmatist is told that a 
certain view is not true because it ‘works,’ but that it 
‘works’ because it is ‘true,’ the truth of the view being 
again distinguished from our acceptance or rejection of it. 
But, let me ask in defence of the Pragmatist: Can the truth 
of a statement also be distinguished from the reasons which 
lead us to accept or to reject it? Or is the acceptance of a 
theory as ‘true’ a purely formal endorsement on our part ? 
If it is not, then it seems to me the reasons which lead us 
to accept a view as ‘true’ can be no other than the reasons 
why it is true. And this means that truth and the recogni- 
tion of truth on our part cannot, in the end, be cut apart. 

The case seems to me to stand thus: If the above criticisms 
are merely designed to bring out obscurities and ambiguities 
in the formulations of the Pragmatist position, they are valid 
enough and serve a useful purpose. I am myself the last to 
deny that many statements of the Pragmatist doctrine are 
unfortunate and misleading, and sometimes barely intelligible. 

3ut at present I am not so much concerned with correcting 
their methods of expression as with discovering whether, 
beneath all obscurity of statement, Pragmatism has a valuable 
truth to teach us, and if so, what it is. And from this point 
of view it does seem to me that to separate the truth of a 
statement entirely from our acceptance of it is as one-sided 
and false as to make our acceptance the sole and only 
criterion and guarantee of truth. These two views rather 
appear to be complementary aspects of the same thing. When 
we have attained truth we undoubtedly are satisfied in so far 
as a cognitive process has come to its natural and appointed 
end, and vice versa, until we have achieved this satisfaction 
for ourselves, we do not regard ourselves as having discovered 
truth. If, then, truth and satisfaction are inseparable, and 
can only be torn apart by a violent effort of abstraction, why 
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should we try to turn the one (whichever it be) into the cause 
of the other?! If, as I said above, the attainment of truth 
is the end of a process in the course of which an intel- 
lectually unsatisfactory situation is developed into one that 
is harmonious, consistent, satisfactory, it is surely impos- 
sible, except by ex post facto analysis, to distinguish between 
the result and the acceptance of the result. At the moment 
when we discover the answer to a problem, the solution 
and the acceptance of the solution are for us one and the 
same; truth and its recognition are not distinguished; the 
result and our satisfaction coincide. All the difficulties raised 
on this point arise, surely, from the fact that the disputants 
are speaking either of different stages or levels in the pro- 
cess of cognition, or are overlooking the difference between 
the acceptance—the learning—of a truth already settled and 
established and the first discovery of a new truth. Thus, 
to accept a statement as true merely on the authority of 
a teacher, or to deny it as false merely out of individual 
caprice, no doubt leaves the truth of the statement wholly 
unaffected. Its truth, in such a case, is neither made by my 
acceptance nor unmade by my denial. But what makes my 
personal attitude towards the statement in this case irrelevant 
and negligible is surely my incompetence, i.e., the fact that 
I am not qualified to judge because I am unacquainted with 
the facts which the theory was designed to meet. And hence 
my reasons for accepting or denying it are irrelevant, and 
iny attitude towards it remains purely ‘ personal’ and ‘ sub- 
jective’. But suppose that I make myself an authority on 
the subject, and, after a careful survey of the facts, accept 
the theory. Is my acceptance still a matter of indifference ? 
Is it still an idle addition? Or, if this seems doubtful, let us 
put the question negatively: Supposing I, who am now ex 
hypothesi competent to judge, find myself wnable to accept 
the theory, does my denial of its truth leave that truth un- 
touched? Let us get rid, at length, of this illogical fiction, 
the survival of a crude Realism, that truth and the recogni- 
tion of truth are two distinct things. Whenever we find a 
truth—may I be forgiven for labouring this point once more 
—whenever we solve a problem, the truth and its finding, 


'Similarly the puzzle about the relation of the ‘truth’ of a theory to 
its ‘working’ may be solved. What do we mean when we say a theory 
‘works’? We mean that it explains, systematises, harmonises (or what- 
ever other phrase we prefer) the facts. And what do we mean when we 
say a theory is ‘true’? Hvactly the sume. Hence to make the working 
of a theory responsible for its truth, or the truth for the working, is to 
deal in tautologies. 
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the solution and its emergence into consciousness, are one 
and the same. And it is a vicious abstraction which tries to 
cut them asunder. For myself I do not see how it can be 
denied that, as soon as a cognitive process has come to an 
end, and as long as the situation remains unchanged, the 
final result of that process is accepted by us as ‘true’. And 
this seems to me to be borne out by the very way in which 
we at times deny that somebody’s acceptance of, or satis- 
faction with, a given theory has anything to do with the 
truth of that theory. For such denial, surely, is always 
based on a claim that we know more about the facts, and 
understand them better than the man whose theory we are 
criticising. If we viewed them as he does, his theory would 
satisfy us as it does him, and therefore be ‘true’ for us as it 
is for him. It is just because to us the problem is different 
that his solution is unacceptable and false. And it is in this 
way that our knowledge and our Science progress: we can 
condemn a view as false only by bringing it before the 
tribunal of one that is truer: ‘The criterion of Science,’ as 
Prof. Bosanquet says, ‘is simply the Science itself in its 
further advance’.! This means that the expert is the real 
judge, and that the truth or untruth of a theory can only be 
judge d by one to whom the answer to this question is of 
vital importance, because without it the world of his ex- 
perience will not be rid of discrepancy or conflict. We must 
be verily troubled by a problem before the truth or error of a 
solution offered can cease to be a matter of indifference to 
us. And, therefore, we cannot judge of the truth of a theory 
unless we study it in relation to the facts which it was 
formulated to explain, i.e., in its relation to the wider context 
of experience, of which it forms a part. Apart from that 
context it is meaningless. This seems to be the natural 
interpretation of the Pragmatist doctrine, that the truth of 
a statement ‘consists in its application’ or ‘in its conse- 
quences’. The phrase is not well chosen, but, if it means 
that we cannot judge whether a statement is true or false by 
merely studying it in itself, but only by considering whether 
it is justified by our experience, by the world as we know it, 
we have, surely, little reason to quarrel with more than the 
words. Any statement, from ‘The earth goes round the 
sun’ to ‘ The world is a manifestation of God,’ demands that, 
before we accept or reject it, we shall consider whether the 
world of our experience bears it out or not. And if we have 
no past experiences to which to appeal for confirmation, is it 


. Inaugural Address on the Practical Value of Moral Philosophy, p- 23 
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not obvious that we shall try to gain some experience or 
observation which will decide the point? In other words, 
shall we not ‘experiment’ and thus try to ‘verify’ the 
theory? And how do we experiment? We argue: If a 
certain view is true, i.c., if the situation is as we think it to 
be, then such-and-such consequences are bound to follow, 
and will be observed by us if we put ourselves into a position 
to observe. And vice versa, if the expected consequences do 
follow, then the view in question is true; it has been 
‘verified’. Whenever fresh experience bears out our antici- 
pations, these anticipations become verified, and the theory 
on which they were based is regarded as true. 

It is one of the main characteristics of Pragmatism that it 
is primarily interested in this process of the discovery of truth, 
the extension of our knowledge. It tries to apprehend the 
nature of truth by observing truth ‘in the making’. It 
watches the procedure of the scientist, working on the fringes 
of his subject, and it builds its theory of knowledge on the 
way in which he gains new knowledge, and in a toilsome 
process of observation, reflexion and verification discovers 
‘truth’. And it then turns back and tries to apply the insight 
thus gained to the explanation of knowledge, which is no longer 
sub judice, but has been more or less definitely accepted. 
Hence the fundamental problem for the Pragmatist is not : 
What zs knowledge? Or, What 2s truth? But: How do we 
come to know? Or, Why do we accept this or that as true ? 
And the criteria of truth which he finds employed in actual 
concrete processes of cognition he then maintains to have 
been used also in the building up of the knowledge which 
we accept from the past and acquire in education. 

Thus watching the scientist or any other worker in the 
field of knowledge at his work, the Pragmatist finds that 
knowledge is, as a rule, not attained unless preceded by a 
desire to know, and again that this desire is not vague and 
undefined, but always particular and definite. There is no 
attempt to know unless it be for the satisfaction of some 
purpose, which directs the general line of inquiry. There is 
no desire to know except it be for the solution of some par- 
ticular problem which we have set before ourselves, or for 
the understanding of some obscure, unassimilated fact which 
has intruded itself into our experience. Thus what we 
discover depends very much on what questions we ask; i.e., 
on our selective interest, which leads us to attend to one thing 
father than another; on the purpose which guided our in- 
quiries in one direction rather than another. However, in 
the development of our knowledge, we by no means always 
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take the lead; our attention is not always spontaneously 
directed; more often it is compelled to turn to an object, 
and thus the relation of the various elements in our ex- 
perience to our will becomes a central fact in the develop- 
ment of that experience. There are facts which we seem to 
find because we have sought them; there are others which 
seem to force themselves on us in the face of our dearest 
wishes. Hpistemologists have ever spoken of something 
‘given’ to us in experience, something to be accepted by 
us in contrast to what we ‘make’ out of the given or, as it 
were, ‘add’ to it. 

If these phrases have any meaning, that meaning, surely, 
must be looked for in the independence or dependence of the 
various elements of our experience on our will. ‘Given’ are 
those elements which compel our attention without being 
sought by us, which come to us as alien, other, not of 
piece with the rest of our experience. But as soon as we 
set to work on them, as soon as our thoughts busy themselves 
with these intruders, analyse them, understand them, make 
theories about them and find for them a place in the scheme 
of our world, behold how their strangeness disappears and 
they become part of our world, because of what we have 
‘made’ of them by our mental activity voluntarily directed 
towards that end. 

This double-faced nature of truth, as partly revealing itself 
to us, partly made by us, seems best explained by a reference 
to the williny, purposive element in our nature. It is primarily 
so far as the world opposes itself to us and checks our ac- 
tivities, whether theoretical or practical, that we distinguish 
ourselves from it. A problem, a difficulty, a contradiction is 
an inhibition to our intellectual activity, an obstacle in its 
path, the very presence of which stimulates us to fresh ac- 
tivity and to an effort to overcome the hindrance. Similarly, 
in practical action, a check calls forth increased activity and 
variations in our attempts to achieve our aim. But, unless 
in either case our activity were purposive and conative, why 
should we not accept a check as final? What is it that 
makes us resent it and try to defeat it? The will, which 
the Pragmatist brings forward in explanation, is, of course 
not some blind, irrational impulse, the enemy, like Schopen- 
hauer’s Will, of all that is intelligible and reasonable. The 
term will is introduced mainly to emphasise the purposive nature 
of thought. It is, therefore, in no sense opposed to thought. 
Rather the Pragmatist’s contention is that there is no 
thinking which may not also be viewed as willing, if we 
lay stress on its active side, on the fact that it is guided 
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by interest and aims at the solution at problems. And, con- 
versely, will does not exclude thought, but contains it as 
part of its very nature, so that we can only separate the one 
from the other by an abstraction which destroys the mean- 
ing of either. Just as in our thinking we are bound by 
the initial assumptions which we have made, or by the basis 
of ‘fact’ which we accept to start with, so we may bind our 
will by some initial act of decision. And again, just as we 
cannot free our thought except by giving up those initial 
assumptions, so we cannot regain our freedom of will except 
by cancelling that initial act. How near akin to each other 
thought and will are may be seen from the fact that both 
have, in Mr. Bradley’s language, their ‘ Other,’ i.e., deal with 
something other than themselves. Nor must we forget a 
truth the full significance of which (in spite of Kant!) is 
hardly sufficiently realised, viz., that self-consistency is the law 
of our will (practical reason) no less than of our thought 
(pure reason). Once we have decided on a line of action 
we must persist or cancel our decision, just as our thought 
must either remain within the conditions once laid down 
for its activity or else change those conditions. And there 
is, perhaps, a great deal more to be said than thinkers are 
nowadays willing to admit, for the contention of Descartes 
and Spinoza that all acts of assent and dissent, in short, all 
judgments, are acts of will. 

But, at any rate, whatever the exact relation of Thought 
and Will may be—it is too big a subject to be treated ade- 
quately within the limits of this paper—it is clear that experi- 
ence presents us with obvious contrasts and conflicts, which 
can best be described by a reference to our will. Thus some 
parts of our experience are ‘ objective’ in the sense of being 
relatively independent of our willing ; others are more ‘ sub- 
jective’ and under our control, so especially our thinking 
activity, if with the Pragmatist we regard it as guided by 
purpose and will. It is through the interaction, the free play, 
as it were, of these elements against each other, that our ex- 
perience grows and develops. This ‘interaction’ must not 
be misunderstood. It is not meant in the ordinary realist 
sense, as if there were a reality apart from us, unaffected by 
our knowing it, but itself affecting us and producing in us an 
idle image and reduplication of itself called knowledge. Mr. 
Schiller is sufficiently emphatic in repudiating any such view 
of interaction,! which indeed can hardly be called ‘inter- 
action’ seeing that knowledge, according to the naive realist, 


’ Humanism, p. 11 note. 
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apparently makes no difference to the reality which is 
known, though it makes all the difference in the world to us, 
who know it. But then the realist has a convenient way 
of forgetting that every causal relation is reciprocal, i.e., 
that a cause can only act and produce an effect vy suffering 
a modification itself. But whilst we are changed by acquir- 
ing knowledge, the realist never tells us how the reality is 
changed by producing a knowledge of itself in us. However, 
there is no need to belabour a view which for philosophers 
is dead and buried, and which at its best derived its plausi- 
bility from meaningless spatial metaphors about knowledge 
being ‘in’ us and reality ‘ outside’. It is not this kind of 
relation between subject and object which the Pragmatist 
means. On the contrary, when Mr. Schiller says: “ The 
actual situation is of course a case of interaction, a process 
of cognition in which the ‘subject’ and the ‘ object’ deter- 
mine each the other, and both ‘we’ and ‘reality’ are in- 
volved, and, we might add, evolved,’ and when he further 
speaks of reality as ‘determinable’ by our reactions he, 
surely, is simply describing facts with which we are all 
familiar in our cognitive life. If we contrast any two stages 
in a cognitive process we find that the later stage does not 
contain the former bodily plus certain external additions, as 
if the first stage could pass into the last as a lump and remain 
in this process wholly unmodified. Rather the earlier stages 
reappear in the later ones in a transformed, z¢., in a more 
harmonious, more systematic, more coherent shape. I have 
had occasion once before in this article to maintain that reflex- 
ion does not leave unaffected that which we reflect on, that 
thought takes up and re-shapes the material on which it sets 
to work. And this process of fuller understanding may rightly 
be viewed as a process of introducing greater determination, 
structure, unity into an experience which was relatively in- 
determinate and chaotic, though lending itself to the develop- 
ments which subsequently transform it. If we bear the 
distmction between the different stages of a cognitive process 
in mind, we have aright to say, looking back from the higher 
to the lower, that the lower has shown itself to be not fixed 
and rigid, but ‘determinable’ in such a way as to lead to the 
higher. And, once this is granted, it is merely a question of 
accurately describing the moving forces in this development. 
And of these forces the chief would seem to be thought, guided 
and stimulated by purposes, desires and wishes. And thought, 
i.e., the conceptual interpretation and development of exper'- 
ences of a more primitive nature, whether we class them 
under feeling or under sensation, is certainly more ‘sub- 
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jective’ in the sense that in it and through it we affirm our- 
selves as rational self-conscious beings over against a world 
that opposes us as alien and ‘ other,’ in a more complete man- 
ner than if we passively submitted to and barely accepted 
that world. But if we have learnt anything from Kant it is, 
surely, that thought, though it may be more ‘subjective’ 
than other modes of experience in that it more adequately 
expresses the nature of the human mind, is not therefore of 
less but rather of greater cognitive value, since it is only 
through its action that we build up the systematic world of 
our knowledge. Experience in its lower forms contains 
little with which we can claim kinship or which we can 
- recognise as our own. But, as we develop it according to 
our needs, we seem to be constructing around ourselves a 
world in which our intelligence is at home, and which prom- 
ises not to be wholly hostile to our spiritual demands. Iam 
bold enough to think that the doctrine of the development 
of a consciousness of self and a consciousness of the world, 
ie., of subject and object, in relation and opposition to each 
other—a doctrine with which Hegelian writers have made 
us abundantly familiar—could be reconciled with what I 
hold to be the fundamental point of Pragmatism by the 
recognition of that self-consciousness as essentially a purpo- 
sive and willing consciousness. The ‘higher’ categories, Kant’s 
categories of faith and of the practical reason, as against 
his categories of science and knowledge, surely are in their 
very nature teleological, and answer to deep-seated demands 
of the human mind. They are the highest and ultimate 
syntheses attempted by the human mind in its effort to 
attain an harmonious and unified Weltanschauung. But 
Kant had not wholly bridged the gap between faith and 
knowledge, to the detriment of both. For, in the result, 
the world of science for him is not wholly rational, partly 
because in the end it depends on a ‘given matter of sense,’ 
partly because there is no place in it for Morality, Religion 
and Art. And, conversely, there remains an element of 
futihty and contradiction about the commands of a morality, 
to the value of which it is not essential that they should find 
their fulfilment in the world of sense, and which are content 
with an obedience in the spirit but not in the flesh. Any 
theory which broke down this separation and bridged this 
gap would do an incalculable service to philosophy. And on 
Pragmatist principles such a reconciliation might be attempted 
by viewing Kant’s categories of knowledge (pure reason) as 
teleological in their nature like the categories of faith, and 
as equally manifestations of a purposive intelligence striving 
to harmonise the world of its experience. 
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From this point of view the Pragmatist theory that all 
‘axioms’ were originally ‘postulates’ may most fitly be 
approached. ‘To do justice to this theory—and a just 
understanding after all is the critic’s first duty before he 
may begin to criticise—it 1s necessary to bear in mind two 
things: 1. That the theory would be wholly indefensible if 
postulation had always to be explicit and conscious. 2. That 
we must not forget to distinguish between the abstract 
formulation of a principle and the concrete functioning of 
the mind, or, if the phrase be preferred, the concrete process 
of experience, by reflective analysis of which we arrive at the 
abstract principle. Both points may conveniently be treated 
together. In talking of Postulates it 1s easy—and Prag- 
matists have hardly always avoided the danger—to slip into 
hazy evolutionary language, to the effect that minds arose at 
a certain point in the world’s history as ‘accidental varia- 
tions,’ ' which then proceeded to set up certain postulates as 
to the character which the world in their opinion ought to 
have, and which survived or got ‘eliminated,’ according as 
these postulates were accepted or rejected by the environ- 
ment. Such a view, or anything approaching near to it, 
appears to me untenable. To apply the conception of ‘ sur- 
vival values’ tothe process in which our knowledge develops 
seems to me to falsify the issue by misleading analogies. 
The way in which, e.y., modern scientists set up, test, 
verify, or, if necessary, change and discard hypotheses cannot 
really be understood by means of the principles which make 
ey. the elimination of the Mammoth and the survival of 
the modern elephant intelligible. The two processes have 
nothing in common, for, when we abandon a theory in 
favour of a better one, the latter not merely represents an 
advance on the former, but carries the truth of the former 
along with it freed from error and limitation. The advance 
is pure gain and nothing is lost. But the same cannot 
be said in any intelligible sense of the elimination of some 
animal species and the survival of others. The only sense 
in which truths can be said to ‘survive,’ is that we hold 
to them as long as they fit into the wider body of ex- 
perience of which they form a part. As soon as discrepancy 

1We may be permitted to ask whether the first mind was a tabula 
/ Or, if not. had it a determinate nature of its own, and what was 
that nature ? And conversely, since Mr. Schiller himself holds that one 
can only speak of reality as known, we require to be told what the 
nature of this environment was before there were minds to know it. If 
the above ‘idealistic’ principle is sound, even our present knowledge of 
the world as including minds cannot tell us what the world was like before 
there were minds, for that would involve an obvious circle. 
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arises we make changes and adjustments until harmony is 
restored, but in this process truth survives in a more perfect 
shape and error only is eliminated. In short, then, the pro- 
cess of formulating, testing and verifying hypotheses cannot 
really be made intelligible by the help of a terminology 
borrowed from biological evolution. And the inference which 
I would draw from this in regard to the problem of ‘ postu- 
lates’ is this, that we cannot account for the way in which 
certain postulates have become axioms by means of any 
theory which forces us to assume that they were originally 
formulated as explicit hypotheses and hardened into axioms 
by a process of verification such as scientific hypotheses pass 
through. 

But what, it may be asked, can be meant by wnconscious 
postulation, by assumptions that are not explicitly made, 
and of the possible non-verification of which we should there- 
fore presumably not be aware? In one sense the question 
is meaningless. For assumptions of which we are not ex- 
plicitly conscious certainly exist, and it has always been one 
of the functions of philosophy to bring out and test the un- 
criticised assumptions which underlie our ordinary thinking 
and of the use of which we are ourselves unaware prior to 
critical reflexion. We must, therefore, distinguish between 
the explicit and abstract formulation of a principle, and its 
concrete functioning in the texture of our experience. Now, 
in reflecting on our experience and abstracting out of it the 
principles which seem to be at work in it, we are in danger 
of universalising them unduly and of forgetting the condi- 
tions which in practice limit their use. It is as a protest 
against all attempts to make any principle ‘absolute,’ and 
to disregard the limiting conditions of its particular applica- 
tions, that the Pragmatist speaks even of so-called ‘laws 
of thought ’ as “postulates ’. He merely wishes to point out 
that there are aspects of experience to which they do not 
apply. The Pragmatist makes no attempt to deny the 
validity of these principles by calling them ‘postulates,’ he 
merely maintains that their validity is not ‘absolute’. And 
in support of this contention he points to the fact that in our 
very thinking we disregard, and thereby implicitly admit the 
limitations of, the ‘laws of thought,’ without stultifying our 
thinking. Thus we have formed a number of conceptions 
to deal with all those aspects of our experience that involve 
process and change. Not one of these conceptions, whether 
it be that of Time, or of Change, or of Continuity, or of 
Development escapes, as Mr. Bradley has abundantly shown, 
inner contradiction. If we try to analyse any one of them 

31 
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we find ourselves involved in a hopeless conflict between the 
claims of identity and diversity, sameness and difference. 
Such a result, the Pragmatist maintains, does not condemn 
them. It only shows the limitations of the law of contra- 
diction, as being too abstract to do full justice to all sides 
of our experience. The Pragmatist does not wish to deny 
the validity of this or any other law, or to declare it illusory. 
On the contrary, he defends that validity, but, at the same 
time, he limits it, or rather he bids us recognise the limita- 
tions which we ourselves enforce on it in actual use. 

In short, according to the Pragmatist, the validity of no 
law, no axiom, can be such that we should rather cling to 
the axiom through thick and thin, and deny our experience, 
than modify the axiom or point out the limits and conditions 
of its applicability. No truth is immutable for ever and ever : 
its validity rests on no inherent self-evidence,' but only on 
its continual verification in experience. So long as a truth 
thus proves its ‘truth,’ there is no need to tamper with it. 
But we must always reserve to ourselves the right to alter 
our conceptions, if that need should arise. The Pragmatist 
would heartily agree with Mr. Bradley’s dictum: ‘ Finite 
truths are all con¢itional, because they all depend on the 
unknown’. Further knowledge may always force us_ to 
modify them. Nor need the recognition of this fact induce 
a sense of Scepticism, or a loss of confidence in the trust- 
worthiness of our knowledge. Our knowledge justifies itself 
every day of our lives in that we succeed in living by the 
light of it, in that reality behaves as from our knowledge we 
foresaw and foretold that it would behave. It is absurd to 
ask: Will our experience ever alter so completely that e.y. 
the law of contradiction or the truth of Mathematics cease to 
be ‘true’? For, in the first place, it is obvious that there 
are even now large parts of our experience of which neither 
the one nor the other is true, to which they are simply not 
applicable at all, or which, if applicable, they are far from 
exhausting. That the law of contradiction is incapable of 
dealing with change we have seen already. As for space— 
the whole of our so-called ‘inner’ experience is not in space, 
and the laws of Geometry are in no way applicable to it. If 
we imagine a being possessing no perceptions of an extended 
world but merely feelings like pleasure and pain, heat and 


1The term ‘self-evident’ is one of the many danger-signals in philo- 
sophy, for it is generally used to cloak obstinate and indolent Dogmatism. 

2 App. and Real., p. 548. The ‘unknown,’ of course, is for Mr. Bradley 
only relatively so. It is part of the Absolute and, therefore, at any rate 
of the ‘ self-same sort as the known’. 
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cold, and abstract thoughts, the conception of space as in- 
finitely extended, infinitely divisible, of three dimensions, 
would be simply meaningless to him. And that is what all 
our conceptions would become if ever they were repudiated 
by experience and ceased to be applicable. And as for Arith- 
inetic, it is only by an enormous amount of abstraction that 
numbers are applicable at all. We have to disregard practic- 
ally all the character and content of things, we have to treat 
them as ‘mere’ things, as barely distinguishable from each 
other, if we want to number them. 1 = 1, but one man and 
one tree and one dog can be treated as equal only if we take 
them merely as ‘objects’. The principle has the greatest 
practical importance. In elections, for instance, votes are 
simply counted. They are equal to each other so far as each 
is ‘one,’ but they are equal in no other sense. Their differ- 
ences of weight and value, which are surely real enough, 
cannot be treated mathematically at all. It depends thus 
always on a conscious abstraction made for a definite purpose 
whether numbers are applicable or not. This is even more 
obvious in the case of continuous procéesses, which we must 
split up into arbitrary particles, if we are to treat them 
arithmetically at all. Thus the infinite divisibility of time is 
merely its continuity expressed in such a way that it may 
become accessible to measurement, i.e, to mathematical 
treatment.' We may, then, take it for granted that all our 
abstract conceptions, just because they are abstract, possess 
no mysterious validity within themselves which places them 
entirely and on principle beyond the reach of correction, but 
that they must fall back for proof of their validity, if chal- 
lenged, on the experience from which they were abstracted. 
There is thus always a chance that, as our experience grows, 
we may be compelled to modify even apparently well-estab- 
lished conceptions, but, on the other hand, the more experience 
grows without demanding modification, the smaller becomes 
the chance that it ever will do so. We have accumulated in 
the course of time a comparatively stable fund of knowledge, 
and as both the direction and the method of new inquiries 
will depend largely on what problems are forced on us by our 
already acquired knowledge, and what methods have proved 
their usefulness, progress 1s always to some extent determined 
by past achievement, and this is a factor which resists change. 

3ut there is no part of our knowledge which can claim on 


' Number is not, of course, as Kant, and later Helmholtz, believed the 
abstract expression of temporal succession. But to enter into its psycho- 
logical genesis here would take us too far. Cf. Ebbinghaus, Psycholoyy, 
p- 486 ft... and Ostwald, Naturphilosoph ve, p- 102 ff. 
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principle to be beyond the need for verification, or the possi- 
bility of modification. 

It is easy to illustrate this from the Sciences. Astrono- 
mers have taken into consideration an alteration of Newton’s 
Gravitation-theory which would become necessary on the 
assumption that the ‘mass’ of the universe is infinite, and 
which would yet explain the movements of the planets as 
well as Newton’s theory.!. The law of the Conservation of 
Matter is still being experimentally tested by prominent 
chemists with a view to discovering exceptions. ‘The inves- 
tigations of meta-geometricians seem to show that our 
Euclidean space is only a special case of a space of an 
indefinite number of dimensions, and that it would be theo- 
retically possible, though hardly convenient, to calculate the 
spatial properties of bodies by means of any one of those 
meta-geometrical space-concepts. In fact the procedure of 
the Sciences most cbviously bears out the Pragmatist doc- 
trine, that the ‘truth’ of a theory must be judged by the 
results of its application ; that the ‘true’ is the ‘ useful,’ in 
the sense that a theory is accepted as true if it explains, 
classifies, co-ordinates our experiences and presents them in 
a consistent scheme. From the standpoint of Science, too, 
we can best understand the stress laid on the need of experi- 
ment and verification, the impatience of ‘ useless’ knowledge, 
which will not explain anything, and does not admit of ex- 
perimental verification,’ and the profound sense of the merely 
provisional character of much that claims to be knowledge. 
Again, the strongly empirical tendency of Pragmatism becomes 
intelligible from this point of view, and the contrast on which 
it insists between abstract and conceptual ‘ knowledge about’ 
and concrete, perceptual experience or ‘ acquaintance with ’. 

But, if Science, with its hypotheses and verifications, sup- 
plies a good illustration to the doctrine that most of our 
thought-interpretations of experience have, to start with, 
the character of ‘postulates,’ an even better illustration is 
afforded by the conceptions that guide our ethical life. This 
is the aspect of Pragmatism which Prof. James has made 
more particularly his own, and which he designates as the 
‘Will to believe’. We are here dealing with those half- 
conceptual, half-imaginative syntheses of experience which 
we call a man’s etlucs, his religion, his world-view. It 1s 
still the same purposive intelligence which is at work here, 


'See W. Seeliger’s essay: ‘Uber das Newton’sche Gravitationsgesetz ’ 
in Astronomische Nachrichten, 1895. 

“Cf. Prof. Ostwald’s polemic on these two heads against the atomic 
hypothesis, Vorlesungen tiber Naturphilosophie, p. 203 ff. and p. 399 note. 
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and it still tests its theories by the only test which will 
ultimately decide about their life and death, by carrying them 
out in action and seeing ‘how they work’. B ut the purposes 
have become more ideal, they are more of man’s making than 
of nature’s, therefore their realisation is more remote, and 
failure hardly less frequent than success. But for this very 
reason they appeal more to the faith, to the ‘ will to believe,’ 
to make up for the want of actual verification. They make 
greater claims, too, on man’s energy of action and consistency 
of purpose, for, in forcing his ideals upon the world, he has 
to overcome the resistance of the world, whereas, in inter- 
preting it scientifically, he follows its lead. We have passed 
from the theory of the world as it is to the theory of the 
world as it ought to be, and the character of our activity 
differs accordingly. We can let others acquire knowledge 
for us, but to modify the world in accordance with our ideals 
requires personal effort. We can accept on trust scientific 
results gained by others, but our Morality we must carry out 
in action, and our Religion must be living faith Great as 
may be the zest and the eagerness and the enthusiasm of the 
investigator, we view the world as presented by Science with 
calm detachment rather than with emotional interest. For 
it makes little personal appeal to us; it rather confronts us 
with its overwhelming objectivity. It corrects all the in- 
finite variety and individuality of our experiences with its 
objective standards. In our perceptual space objects vary 
in size as they approach or recede, but Science holds that, 
wherever they are in space, their size is always the same. 
For our subjective experience time passes quickly or slowly 
according to the mood, the interest, the occupation of the 
moment, but our watch tells us that objective time never 
hurries or retards its pace. Where we see life, Science often 
only sees mere movement and process; where we speak of 
activity, it speaks of succession; where we seem to discern 
intelligent purpose, it may merely discover the merciless see- 
saw of adaptive action and re-action. However inestimable 
the practical convenience and value of its work may be in 
setting up before us a world that is common to us all, and 
an objective standard of reference by which to control the sub- 
jective variety of our experiences, yet, when all is said, it is 
a poor and soulless world. For the world which it presents 
to us is like a man whose habits and ways, down to the last 
detail, we observe from outside, but of whose character we 
know nothing. It describes but it does not interpret, it gives 
us facts and the connexions of facts, but not their meaning. 
But there are attitudes towards the world in which we try 
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to discover a deeper meaning in the world, or rather, perhaps, 
to lay it into the world and see whether its ways will bear 
out our ‘ hypothesis’. And since no attitude for Pragmatisin 
can be purely contemplative and reflective, since thought is 
but a half-way house on the way to action, we try to make 
our assumptions true by carrying them out in action our- 
selves, and thus forcing on the world, so far as it is within 
reach of our influence, the character which we think it ought 
to have. The world from the scientific point of view is and 
remains morally indifferent, grinding out good and ill im- 
partially. But in a certain narrow sphere, mainly in our 
own lives and those of our fellows, we try to produce results 
of a certain value which we alone can appreciate. Just as 
knowledge is for the Pragmatist a process in which the basis 
from which we start shows itself to be capable of development 
and to admit of further determination, so the world is no less 
determinable by our action. There are, indeed, limits to our 
power, yet within those limits we can modify the world very 
largely, so as to harmonise with our ideals. And the only way 
to find our demands realised is to realise them ourselves. 

In such a view of the world we find the basis of Prof. 
James’s Will to Believe, and his doctrine that ‘ Faith in a fact 
can help create the fact’.! His central idea is, that in all 
cases where we must decide between different views of the 
world or different lines of action, without having sufficient 
evidence for intellectual conviction,? that the one view 
is true and the one action will make for good—that in 
all these cases our will and our emotions legitimately come 
into play and decide the issue.* The point is not merely 
that, psychologically considered, none of our decisions are 
arrived at on purely intellectual grounds, but that this 
admixture of the passional nature is both leyitimate and 
in many cases essential. There are problems in which we 
can suspenc our judgment and wait for further evidence ; 
but wherever the question is: How are we to live ? or What 
must we do and believe ? the maxim not to accept anything 
on insufficient evidence would simply paralyse us. Hence 
Prof. James defends our ‘right to adopt a believing attitude 
in religious matters in spite of the fact that our merely logical 
intellect may not have been coerced’. But we must justify 
our use of this right by carrying out our belief in action, by 
living as if our belief were true. It must not remain mere 


1 Vill to Believe, p. 25. 
*I.¢., without having evidence that would be accepted as sufficient by a 
scientist. 


* Will to Believe, p. 11. 4Ibid., p. 1. 
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intellectual ballast, we must give it the chance to be proved 
true or false by acting on it and accepting its consequences. 
It is just for this reason that every belief involves a respon- 
sibility and a risk in a way in which a purely theoretical 
attitude never does. Ethical and religious convictions are 
from this point of view not theoretical but ‘ practical ’ atti- 
tudes ; their significance lies in the character of the actions 
in which they issue: ‘the whole defence of religious faith 
hinges upon action. If the action required or inspired by 
the religious hypothesis is in no way different from that dic- 
tated by the naturalistic hypothesis, then religious faith is a 
pure superfluity, better pruned away.’'! And from a similar 
standpoint Prof. James had declared in an earlier work : 
‘Tio develop a thought’s meaning we need only determine 
what conduct it is fitted to produce,’ and ‘ the whole function 
of philosophy ought to be to ind out what definite difference 
it will make to you and me at definite instants of our life, if 
this world-formula or that world-formula be the one which 
is true’. Beliefs, in fact, are in a sense ends of action: 
they imply the attempt to give to our whole life a certain 
spiritual character, to which its merely physical functions 
are wholly subordinate. Hence Prof. James’s dictum: ‘ The 
whole man within us is at work when we form our philo- 
sophical opinions ’.* 

We must develop the implications of this doctrine a little 
more fully. In the first place it is essentially prospective. 
It treats the past as dead and gone and unalterable for ever, 
but the future is the region of possibilities, the realisation of 
which largely depends on the course of action which we pur- 
sue! In some respects, indeed, we know what the future 
will bring, and that we cannot alter its course, but so far as 
the range of human action goes, the future is for us indeter- 
minate and determinable. Thus Prof. James is led to uphold 
Indeterminism by way of doing justice to the facts of our 
active life. And since this is by far the most serious point 
of conflict between the scientific and the ethical views of the 
world, we must dwell on it fora moment. The function of 
Science in the economy of life is to clear up the future.° 
It tells us what to expect by studying the past and present 


! Will to Believe, p. 27 note. 

2 Philosophical Conceptions and Practical Results (Publications of the 
University of California). 

‘Will to Believe, p. 92. 4 [hid., p. 81. 

Cf, Ostwald, Naturphilosophic, p. 16: ‘The power to act suitably 
through anticipation of certain events in the farther or nearer future is 
what strikes us as the foremost characteristic of experience’. 
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processes of nature, and arguing by the law of the unifor- 
mity of nature, that under like conditions like events will 
happen again. The qualification ‘under like conditions’ 
shows all predictions of science to be hypothetical ; and the 
problem whether and when these conditions will occur is 
for Science insoluble, especially in all those spheres where 
human activity is a modifying factor. Some events, as, e.g., 
the course of the stars, it can predict with a certainty little 
endangered by the abstract possibility of an ignorance of dis- 
turbing factors; but with regard to most processes of nature 
it can only tell what will happen if anything happens at all, 
but not whether anything will happen. In other words, it 
can describe the general character of natural processes, but 
it cannot, as a rule, undertake to predict a particular event at 
a particular time and place. Nor is this, on the whole, what 
we want it todo. We want nature to be rigidly determined 
according to law only so far as we cannot control it and inter- 
fere with it, but so far as we can modify its course we want 
to be free to do so. And here we seem to have at once the 
origin and the uses and the limits of the determinist view of 
nature as a system rigidly controlled by the succession of 
cause and effect. It is one of those abstractions which arose, 
like ordinary Realism, by leaving out of account Man with 
his knowledge and his activity. For the explanation of the 
latter the indeterminist principle of freedom was adopted, 
and the two principles came into open conflict only with 
the attempt to extend the principle of Determinism from 
the outer world to the psychical life of man. To explain 
this a little more fully: it is obviously of the greatest prac- 
tical importance to man, in the first place, to be able to fore- 
see with a high degree of certainty under what conditions he 
will have to live in the future, particularly so far as he can- 
not make or modify either the character or the occurrence of 
those conditions by his own activity, as, e.g., the succession of 
night and day and the change of the seasons; and, in the 
second place, to know the character and effects of those 
natural processes of which he can create or modify the con- 
ditions of occurrence, so as to use them for the attainment 
of his ends. In the former case he simply wants to know 
what will happen irrespective of his own activity, in the 
latter what will happen if he follows a given course of action. 
But in either case the trustworthiness of the information 
must be, for practical purposes at any rate, absolute. 
Hence the Determinism of Science. And it is clear from 
this account that the principle of Determinism owed its 
origin to practical needs, and is limited in the actual 
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range of its successful application. Now there is, of 
course, no reason why the attempt should not be made 
to extend the principle and to make it, as it were, the 
programme of further scientific research. But the attempt 
must be judged by its success, and there is certainly no 
justification for the claim that Determinism is an absolute 
principle, before which every other principle of explanation 
must give way, even in cases to which Determinism is as 
yet very far from having shown itself applicable.!| That in 
the absence of disturbing factors certain conditions inevitably 
lead to certain results has been established sufficiently for 
the purposes of Science. But in any case these conditions 
and their consequences are only a very small selection of the 
total state of things at any one time, and are all cases of the 
particular kind dealt with by the physical Sciences. But if 
we expand the principle so as to take in the total state of 
things at any moment both in speaking of the cause and of 
its effect, we stand on quite different ground. The judgments 
of Science, as we have seen, are abstract and conditional : if 
A is actual, then B will be actual. But it does not say, 
when and whether A will be actual in a particular case. It 
does not assign to A a fixed place in the time-order of actual 
events. But that is what we do when we interpret the law 
that everything must have a cause and be in turn the cause 
of something else, as meaning that the total state of things 
at one moment must be the cause of the total state of things 
at the succeeding and the effect of the total state in the 
preceding moment. Here we deal with actualities and par- 
ticular events: we have left the abstract and general ground 
of Science. And it is much too easily and uncritically assumed 
that this re-interpretation of Determinism is really legitimate. 
It certainly loses all its value as a heuristic principle, which 
is bound up with its selection of certain features out of 
the total content of events. And, at any rate, it would seem 
that the principle of mechanical determinism, as used and 
verified by Science, affords us no ground for its application to 
the higher levels of spiritual life, and still less for its applica- 
tion to the whole Universe in the sense of Predetermination. 
The conflict, be it observed, is not between uniformity and 
law on the one side and anarchy and disorder on the other. 
It is rather between two different types of order and of law, 


'To put it in Kantian language: There is no reason why Determinism 
should not be used as a regulative principle for research ; but the fact that 
it has shown itself constitutive in certain spheres of experience is 70 argu- 
ment for its being constitutive in other spheres, particularly if in those 
spheres it has so far entirely failed to work. 
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between Mechanical Determination and Teleology. And 
Prof. James’s contention is simply this, that the part of the 
world which is mechanically determined does not lay down 
the law for all the rest and determine the character of the 
whole,! but rather that the course and character of mechan- 
ical processes may themselves be determined by their be- 
coming instruments in the realisation of certain Ends. The 
very possibility of a choice between ends shows that the 
world must be conceived indeterminate in the sense that it 
would have admitted of the realisation of either end, and not 
only of the one which we actually did choose. Nor again 
can that choice itself be conceived as in any intelligible sense 
mechanically determined by a sort of conflict between the 
psychical contents at the moment of choice. That would be 
a mere travesty of the purposive and teleological procedure 
of our minds. 

The view that the world is not a fixed and rigid structure 
to which nothing that we can do can make any difference, 
because every one of our acts has been determined from the 
beginning and has had its preappointed place in the whole, 
but that the world is itself still in process of development 
and realisatioy. and that the future is a region of possibilities, 
some of which we realise and others of which we make im- 
possible by our lines of action—this view, Prof. James 
claims, does not imply sheer arbitrariness and anarchy. For 
(i.) on owr side mechanical determination is replaced by the 
guidance of principles and ends and ideals, which limit in 
any given case our choice to but a few of the great number 
of physically conceivable alternatives. It is just because we 
have standards of action, and try to give an ethical quality 
to our lives, that many physically possible courses of action 
are morally impossible.*_ And i.) on the side of the world 
no act of ours can produce anything totally new, totally out 
of connexion with the rest. In moral acts we make use of 
mechanical nature as our instrument, hence our acts, apart 
from their moral value, are not different in kind from other 
features of the world. Are not our alternatives, asks Prof. 
James, ‘all of them kinds of things already here and based 
in the existing frame of nature? Is any one ever tempted 
to produce an absolute accident, something utterly irrelevant 
to the rest of the world? Do not all the motives that assail 
us, all the futures that offer themselves to our choice, spring 
equally from the soil of the past, and would not either one of 
them, whether realised through chance or through necessity, 


| Vill to Believe, p. 150. * [bid., p. 157. 
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the moment it was realised, seem to us to fit that past ?”! 
To affirm post eventum that our choice, whatever it was, was 
necessary and could not have been otherwise, is according to 
Prof. James a ‘ Machtspruch, a mere conception fulminated 
as a dogma and based on no insight into details’.- But 
when all is said, the real backbone of Prof. James’s argument 
is the appeal to the demands of our moral consciousness. 
Any one in the thick of a moral struggle feels the reality of 
the conflict far too intensely to believe that the issues in- 
volved are no real issues, because the decision was predeter- 
mined from the first. But if there is a real choice on our 
side, and if our action along the lines of our choice helps to 
make the future what it turns out to be, then evil becomes 
a practical problem, and its defeat an end for which we can 
work. 

However, Prof. James’s polemic against the Determinism 
of Science in support of the claims of our moral life suggests 
a very serious difficulty. Can Pragmatism supply a sufficient 
principle for the reconciliation of such a conflict in our views 
of the world, i.e., in our different purposes? Does the con- 
ception of ‘harmony ’* which Mr. Schiller places above the 
conception of ‘system’ (in an intellectualist sense), afford 
such a principle? Or, when Prof. James says: ‘ Were several 
systems excogitated equally satisfactory to our purely logical 
needs, they would still have to be passed in review, and 
approved or rejected by our esthetic or practical nature,’ * 
does he suggest a workable principle by which this exsthetic 
valuation of logical truth is to be effected? And is it always 
the logical side that must give way? Is our ‘ esthetic or 
practical’ nature removed from all criticisms? Or again, if 
the purposes of individuals and their ways of answering 
their practical problems conflict, who 1s to decide? Is there 
an objective standard? That the Pragmatist throughout 
assumes the existence of some such standard is obvious, for 
if truth were purely individual, what would he gain by 
addressing a world which, even if it listened, he could not 
convince? The mere attempt to convince others implies an 
appeal to an objective standard. But can the Pragmatist on 
his principles give a satisfactory account of the existence of 
such a standard and of its validity? To answer all these 
questions we shall have to inquire into the Pragmatist 
doctrine of the criterion of Truth. 

Pragmatism, as we have seen, bases itself on the ‘ psycho- 


1 [Vill to Believe, p. 157. * [hid., p. 156. 
5 Of, Humanism, p. 54. * Will to Believe, p. 76. 
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logical facts of cognition as they appear to a teleological vol- 
untarism ’. The only question, then, is, whether Psychology 
can supply a satisfactory foundation for a theory of values ; 
for Truth, we are told, is ‘a form of value,’! and that is its 
psychological nature. No fact comes to us as a hard solid 
piece of reality which we have passively got to accept and to 
swallow. All our attempts to know are guided by a definite 
interest and purpose, and only what is likely to bear on the 
problem we are trying to solve is accepted by us as ‘ fact’. 
All facts are thus at bottom crystallised values, as being the 
result of a selective—for purpose implies selection—interest 
in the world. What is fact from one point of view may 
be completely neglected from another; facts, in short, are 
accepted ‘as facts’ only because they are of value for the 
purpose in hand. 

The definition of fact in terms of value effaces the distinc- 
tion between judgments of fact and judgments of value, since 
the former are regarded as only a peculiar kind of judgments 
of value, mainly distinguished from the others in implying 
less subjective variation. The truth-valuation thus takes its 
place by the side of moral and esthetical valuations as the 
expression of a different purpose. But it is clear that as 
yet we have no criterion by which to decide either between 
different kinds of valuations if they conflict, or between con- 
flicting truth-valuations. Moreover there is an ambiguity 
about the word ‘fact’. In the widest sense, fact may be 
anything that belongs to the total mass of impressions com- 
ing to us in any one moment of consciousness. In a narrower 
sense it may be whatever special features we lift out of this 
mass into the focus of attention, and compared with which 
the rest forms a mere undifferentiated background. Here 
already we should have a ‘fact’ singled out by selective 
purpose. But even this is not enough. For the meaning 
of a fact is very far fron: being completely present in percep- 
tion. Association, past experience, intellectual construction 
and inference invest the ‘ fact’ with a wealth of significance 
which is by no means contained in the fragmentary bit of 
presentation. We shall have to expand, then, the meaning 
of fact to include these developments. And when lastly we 
reflect that most scientific ‘facts’ are abstract and general, 
we perceive that our conceptual interpretations and inferences 
constitute by themselves yet another world of ‘facts’. Can 
the theory of truth-valuations account for the existence of 
these different levels or layers of facts? Mr. Schiller makes 


1 Humanism, p. 57. 
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an attempt: We start with our personal immediate experience : 
‘all immediate experience is as such real, and no ultimate 
reality can be reached except from this basis... .’! But 
this immediate experience is fragmentary and unsatisfactory : 
it does not throw much light ahead and can supply little 
guidance to action. We are thus forced at once to supple- 
ment it by the memory of other experiences and to trans- 
form and interpret it by inferences and conceptions. These 
are the ‘realities’ of ordinary life and science.” Their func- 
tion is to explain the realities of immediate experience and 
to draw lessons from them for the purposes of our life. 
Though they are higher in the sense of giving us deeper 
understanding, yet as inferences they derive their reality 
ultimately from the immediate experience on which they 
are based: ‘‘ the immediate experience is after all in a way 
more real, i.e., more directly real than the ‘ higher realities ’ 
which are said to ‘ explain it’’”’.® Thus we find repeated from 
the Pragmatist point of view Mr. Bradley’s distinction be- 
tween the immediacy which shows that feeling (i.e., immedi- 
ate experience) must somehow be real, and its fragmentariness 
and inconsistency which always drives us beyond it on the 
search for a higher reality. It is just because the primitive 
facts which offer themselves to our purposes are insufficient 
for their satisfaction that we are driven to transcend them. 
This ‘‘is the whole aim of our conceptual manipulation of 
experience. If to ‘think’ left ‘ reality ’ the same, we should 
not waste our lives upon what is to most a painful and irk- 
some business ; but in point of fact our thought ministers to 
our perceptions and so alleviates the burden of life. The 
results of our past thought enter into and transform our 
immediate perceptions and render them more adequate as 
guides to action.” 4 

But, so far, we have not dealt with the fact that there are 
different purposes possible and different attitudes towards 
the world, each developing its own machinery of conceptual 
interpretation. And the question is: Must we regard them 
all as necessarily divergent and irreconcilable ? or must we 
not make an attempt to adjust their rival claims by conceiv- 
ing them as subordinated to each other according to their 
respective ‘values’? The necessity of such an ultimate 
Reality capable of including and harmonising all lower re- 
alities is admitted by the Pragmatist,’ but except for a vague 
hint that the highest reality must be ethical" we find no 


' Humanism, p. 192. * Thid., pp. 193, 199. 3 Thid., p. 195. 
*Of. Humanism, p. 199. > Humanism, p. 194. ® Ibid., p. 105. 
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positive attempt at the solution of the problem. Nor is it at 
all easy to see how, except by an arbitrary fiat, the Prag- 
matist can turn any one purpose into a supreme principle 
and criterion of all others. On the face of it, he would 
rather seem to be driven into holding that each of our 
practical attitudes towards the world is autocratic within 
its own sphere, and has a right to reject all comparison of 
its conceptual interpretations of experience with those of 
other attitudes. He must justify the Scientist in rejecting 
any attempt to criticise his work and his conceptions from 
an ethical or religious basis, but no less must he uphold the 
claims of the religious man to conceive of God as_ best 
explains his experience, without regard to the value or 
worthlessness of such a conception for Science. And in the 
result a final harmony would seem to be an impossibility. 
And yet since life is one, and the purposive nature of thought 
in all its manifestations is the same, there must be even for 
the Pragmatist a principle of unity. And it is a matter of 
experience that the conceptions we form, even though it be 
from different points of view and for different purposes, react 
on and modify each other. It would be absurd to say that 
the progress of Science and History has not deeply modified 
our religious conceptions, so far indeed at times as to en- 
danger their existence altogether. And in turn these con- 
ceptions have reacted on our views of Science. Indeed the 
chief movement of thought in our times may be described 
as a reassertion of the religious and ethical point of view 
against the scientific Materialism of the last half of the 
nineteenth century. Pragmatism may be right in urging 
that a harmony between conflicting interpretations of the 
world cannot be attained by the road which Mr. Bradley 
pursues, viz., of assuming that they are ‘somehow’ recon- 
ciled in the Absolute. But that makes it all the more 
necessary to suggest some positive principle of ‘harmony’. 
The ethical one, which Mr. Schiller tentatively offers, hardly 
seems sufficient; for we require a principle which stands 
above all different purposes if their mutual claims are to be 
adjusted. And there are many reasons besides this one 
which make it impossible that Ethics should supply such a 
principle. (i1.) However practical our scientific knowledge may 
be in its ultimate aims and uses, it is by no means clear that 
the scientific attitude towards the world is therefore ethical. 
In fact the contrary is the case. So far from being guided 
by ethical considerations, it treats all its objects of inquiry 
as ethically indifferent. A thorough and impartial study of 
things evil is part of the work of Science, but it is not self- 
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evident that such a study would be justified by Ethics.! 
And at any rate the world, as Science investigates it and 
presents it to us, is far wider than the world which would 
suftice for the needs of our moral life. What interest have 
we, ethically speaking, in the movements of some remote 
star or the habits of the Ichthyosaurus? (ii.) Our ethical 
standards and conceptions by which all our other conceptions 
would have to be judged are themselves products of thought 
and reflexion. And this seems to invalidate their claim to 
be taken without further justification as the criterion of all 
other manifestations of thought. (i11.) If all truth ultimately 
rests on an ethical basis, will it not follow that doubt must 
be evil and sinful ?—an inference, by the way, which in 
religious matters ‘orthodox’ people rarely fail to draw. It 
seems clear, then, that there are activities and theoretical 
attitudes connected with them which cannot draw their 
direction or inspiration ~~ ethical ideals. And our con- 
clusion must be, that so far the Pragmatist has failed to 
supply a criterion of the relative value of different purposes 
and attitudes towards the world. Like the Absolutist, he 
postulates a harmony of which he cannot show how it is or 
may be attained. 

And the case is not much better when we ask whether 
he supplies a criterion by which to judge the different truth- 
valuations of an individual both as compared with his own 
at other times and with those of his neighbours. The 
necessity of such a criterion is again admitted by the Prag- 
matist : ‘the function of Logic as a normative science is to 
regulate and systematise our valuations of true and false ’.” 
And again, ‘ Anything may commend itself to anybody as 
‘true,’ nay, even as the truth, and there are no guarantees 
that any man’s valuations will be consistent with any other 
man’s, or even with his own at other times. It is only as 
the needs of social intercourse and of consistent living grow 
more urgent that de facto ‘truth’ grows systematic and 
‘ objective,’ i.e., that there come to be truths which are ‘ the 
same for all’ 

This process of turning subjective truth-valuations into 
objective truth is outlined by Mr. Schiller as follows: Already 
in the individual there is at work a certain principle of 
selection. Truth-valuations which show themselves inap- 
plicable to large parts of experience are rejected for more 
comprehensive ones. The individual’s diffuse interests are 
consolidated and subordinated to the main purposes of life. 


Cf. however Humanism, p. 1. * Humanism, p. 59. 
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The mere feeling a thing to be true does not necessarily 
make it so, it has to be verified by further experience. A 
truth-valuation to be complete must not only be made but 
also sustained. 

But what, we may ask, are all these but a haphazard 
collection of a number of practical rules and psychological 
observations, which moreover are vague in their application, 
and admit, as Mr. Schiller himself perceives,! of a great 
many exceptions? Where is here a definite criterion? or 
an unequivocal principle by which to judge truth ? 

In fact Mr. Schiller supplements his first criterion by that 
of social recognition. But his utterances on the point are 
vague : ‘it is the usefulness and efficiency of the propositions 
for which ‘truth’ is claimed that determines their social 
recognition. The use-criterion selects the individual truth- 
valuations, and constitutes thereby the objective truth which 
obtains social recognition.” * This sounds as if the objective 
truth of the individual truth-valuation were settled before 
society recognises it. With this seems to agree the fact that 
society blunders and sometimes fails to recognise ‘ useful ’ 
truths, and at other times perpetuates ‘useless’ truths.’ 
Hence the making of objective truth after all would lie with 
the individual. But against this we must put the statements 
that the individual’s truth-valuations are ‘ subjective’ and 
‘chaotic,’* and require social recognition to become really 
‘safe’ (=objective ?).° It is not easy to extract any clear 
meaning out of all this. At any rate, against social recognition 
as a criterion of truth I must urge that, from Mr. Schiller’s 
point of view, it can only be the psychological criterion 
of Belief on a very large scale. A thing is true because a great 
number of people believe it to be so.° And against social 
belief the same objections hold good as against individual 
belief ; it can neither prove nor disprove validity. In other 
words, Psychology is prevented by its very method and point 
of view from dealing with values ‘as values’. And this 
forces us to consider the relation of Psychology to Logic— 
a point which, as I have remarked in the first half of this 


' Humanism, p. 60. * Ibid., p. 59. 3 Ihd., p. 60. 

4 Ibid., p. 57. * Thid., p. 58. 

6 Perhaps one ought to add, as the spirit of Mr. Schiller’s eulogy of 
the ‘labours of the Inquisition’ demands, “ and are ready to ‘ eliminate ’ 
disbelievers by breaking their heads or outvoting them, according to the 
degree of ‘civilisation’ attained”. Which forces on us the reflexion 
that after all there is a difference between the theoretical problem of 
refuting and the practical problem of making ineffective an obnoxious 
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article,’ urgently demands treatment by Pragmatists. As 
far as I can see the case stands thus. On the level of our 
immediate experiences, as Aristotle already saw, there is no 
truth or falsehood. All perceptions alike come to us with 
the same self-evidence ; as experiences they are neither true 
nor false, they are simply there. It is only when our thought 
sets to work on them, when we form conceptions and try to 
heal their conflict by interpretation, that the question of truth 
and falsehood is forced on us. Now, whatever solution the 
individual adopts, whatever conceptions and theories he may 
accept as true by the criterion of usefulness and efficiency, 
yet all his ‘truth-valuations’ are, psychologically, beliefs and 
not truths. Truth, in fact, is not an object of inquiry to 
Psychology at all. That certain of the mental processes 
which it studies have the further character of being true or 
false, is, for Psychology, an accident. For it all mental pro- 
cesses without distinctions of value are facts to be inves- 
tigated, described, explained by their causes and conditions. 
And for this purpose it must make no difference between 
truth and error. Any attempt to derive the validity, ie., 
the objective truth of a thought, from the manner of its 
psychical existence is bound to fail. For psychology at best 
can but give us the psychical characteristics of subjective 
truth, and even then it presupposes that we know already what 
truth is. We must first have called a given thought ‘true’ 
before we can inquire whether it possesses any particular 
psychological characteristics not owned by thoughts that 
are not true. And then we find that these characteristics 
attach to more thoughts than are objectively true; in other 
words, they are the marks merely of beliefs. In certain ideas 
our thought finds satisfaction and comes to rest ; their char- 
acteristic may be clearness and distinctness, as Descartes, or 
liveliness, as Hume thought, or lastly efficiency and useful- 
ness as Mr. Schiller thinks—but that is not enough to es- 
tablish their objective validity. The point I am trying to 
enforce is simply this: that, though every objectively valid 
thought must have psychical existence, its validity cannot 
be derived from its psychical existence at all. 

This inability to deal with validity seems to beset all 
psychologies alike, whether they be voluntaristic or not. 
The matter turns entirely on the question of validity : How 
is it possible that a thought, i.e., a psychical fact, can possess 
validity, and that yet this validity can be beyond psycholog- 
ical treatment ? We admit the psychologist’s contention that 


‘Cf. Minp, N.S 
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a valid thought which is not a concrete thought in an actual 
mind, is an empty abstraction. But we deny his ability to 
deal with that validity from the point of view and with the 
methods of his science. For what is the result when Psy- 
chology attempts to treat the problem of validity 2? Simply 
this, that the problem disappears altogether. This comes out 
with admirable clearness 1n the Hlements of Lojzic ! which the 
famous psychologist, Prof. Th. Lipps, has written. He re- 
fuses to define Lovic as the Science of normative laws of 
thought, i.e, of the laws of true thought, for so far as we think 
at all we think truly, since we could not have thought other- 
wise than we did. Logic, then, is simply the Science of the 
forms and laws of thought: * the question of what one ought 
to do is always reducible to the question What one must do 
to achieve a particular purpose, and this question again is 
equivalent to the question: How is the purpose actually 
achieved?’ In other words, we come back to the point on 
which I dwelt above, that Psychology must presuppose 
truth and validity before it can trace the processes which 
lead up to them. But, if so, truth and validity must have 
been decided on other grounds than those which Psychology 
has to offer. And the question is just: What are those 
grounds ? 

We can best arrive at an answer by observing why exactly 
Psychology fails. Jt fails throwjyh its method of introspective 
or, more accurately, retrospective self-obse rration. Any actual 
judgment in the moment of its making is not only a psy- 
chical fact but carries with it the claim, at least, to validity. 
The same judgment, studied retrospectively as a‘ fact’ of 
consciousness, has lost its validity. Whatever in studying | 
say about it is an actual judgment and claims validity. But 
the content about which I speak is dead and the life-breath 
of validity is gone from it. Actual living thought always 
claims to be true; the same thought made an object ot 
further thought becomes for Psychology a dead fact which 
is neither true nor valid. It is simply a fact which carries 
no further meaning with it. In self-observation the observ- 
ing part of the self and the observed part no doubt have 
both psychical existence—but not in the same sense. The 
subject can never literally become its own object: as soon 
as we make it an object, we take up a position ‘ outside ’ it, 
which position is itself not an object.* In short, a judg- 


1 Grundziye der Logik, 1893. 
* Cf. the admirable things said by Mr. Bradley on this point in chap. ix. 
of Appearance and Reality, The Meanings of Self. 
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ment as analysed by Psychology is a mental process and no 
more, but as actually performed it isa good deal more. For 
as such it pomts beyond itself, it carries with it a meaning 
which in no intelligible sense can be identified with its 
psychological nature. The judgment in the moment of its 
making is an indissoluble unity of psychical existence and validity. 
In judging we are conscious, but not self-conscious in the in- 
trospective sense. For all vivid thought absorbs in itself the 
whole mental life of the moment, and there is no spiritual 
energy left outside to observe at the same time the thought 
in its living movement. Such a split in our mental life, in- 
volving two processes running literally and simultaneously 
side by side, and of which the one all the time makes an 
object of the other, would be a psychological monstrosity. 
The thoughts which Psychology studies are no longer living 
thoughts ; but its own attitude towards those objects of its 
study is a living one, and therefore not itself an object. And 
it must now be clear why Psychology, which studies thoughts 
only as psychical ‘ facts,’ cannot touch their validity. The 
living thought is psychical existence and claim to validity in 
one, and for this very reason not its own object. This is in- 
deed, as Lotze calls it, ‘miraculous,’ * but it seems impossible 
to deny it. However far Psychology may analyse a judg- 
ment, it will never find there anything in the least like 
validity, as little as anv analysis of brain-cells will ever re- 
veal a Thought or a Feeling. For Psychology stops short 
just where the real life of the judgment begins. 

Where then have we arrived? The Psychologist rightly 
claims that validity cannot exist entirely apart from con- 
scious process, but his analysis of such process fails to re- 
veal its presence. The logician claims that, at best, concrete 
thought, as it passes in particular minds, has but a claim to 
validity, but is not valid by the mere fact of its existence. 
Where then is validity to be found ? 

Every thought with its claim to validity, says Psychology, 
is primarily a process in an individual mind. Every one 
who does not submit tamely to the authority of his age, or 
accept its opinions on trust, but tries to ‘square ’ the world 
for himself as best he may, will construct a world-view of 
his own, will value some aspects more, some less than his 
neighbours. The God whose finger one man loves to trace 
in every detail of his own and his nation’s history may seem 


(‘f, Prof. Stout’s distinction of the psych ‘veal existence and the represen- 
tutive function of sensation in his paper on “ Primary and Secondary 
Qualities ” (Arist. Soc. Proc., vol. iv., 8). 

* Logik, p. 573 (German edit.). 
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to another but a refined survival of the primitive Animism 
of his forefathers; the artistic enjoyments of men of finer 
sensibilities do not exist for the Philistine. Yet we must 
maintain that all our individual worlds are somehow related 
to The World, to one common world in which we live, which 
is the object of our studies, and which really contains all the 
aspects which we severally find most prominent. And the 
philosopher, as a rule, recognises his obligation of taking 
account in a comprehensive picture of the world of all its 
various aspects, however little significance one or the other of 
them may have for his own individual experience. Science 
deliberately sets itself to discount and eliminate the individual 
factor, and its success is attested by the universality with 
which its results are accepted-—at least so far as they are so- 
called scientific ‘facts,’ facts in the order of nature, which 
can be demonstrated to every one, tested by experiment, 
measured, weighed, calculated, in short submitted to tests 
and trials accepted by every one. But it only attains this 
universality by narrowing its scope. To succeed it has to 
renounce the attempt to penetrate into the heart of the 
mystery of things: 1t must be content to calculate not to 
interpret. Whenever it has gone beyond the measurable, 
experimentally demonstrable ‘fact,’ and embarked on the 
interpretation of fact by means of theories and hypotheses of 
a metaphysical nature, it has at once come into competition 
with countless rival theories of equal claim to tell us all 
about ultimate Reality. And yet all these theories, in spite 
of their conflict, and in spite of being, as attempts at inter- 
pretation, of an inevitably individual character, continue to 
aspire to universal validity. And their champions are right, 
for truth is not a thing that any one may possess for himselt 
alone. <A thinker, perhaps, could not help seeking it, driven 
hard by doubts and perplexities ; it may have been nought but 
his own fierce desire for peace and understanding which led 
him to find it—however it may have come to him, he cannot 
keep it asa thing apart. A truth-finder of necessity becomes 
a truth-teacher. For truth loses half its value if it does not 
admit of communication to, and acceptance by, others. But 
this implies that the individuality of interests and purposes 
and points of view has its limits: that men have interests in 
common which are the more fundamental the more they 
reach down to the bedrock of human nature. And similarly 
human experiences are made largely of the same stuff. But, 
if so, must we not admit that all human life and work, 
whether in thought or in action, forms a whole? And is 
this not to admit the truth of Absolutism: that our in- 
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dividual lives are part of a wider life, and our individual 
experiences elements in a more embracing experience ? 

Or, to reach the same conclusion by a somewhat different 
road, If our individual worlds are all somehow related to 
one common world, what sort of existence are we to ascribe 
to this common world? Is it a mere abstraction from all 
individual worlds? Does it leave out the purely individual 
and retain merely the common aspects? And would not 
such a world, just because it abstracts and leaves out, be so 
far an unreality and a fiction? Or must we say that each 
individual with his individual world-view is an element in 
the world, and has a share in its life, in spite of, or rather 
Just throwyh, his individuality? We all speak in common 
parlance of ‘Science’ and ‘ Religion’ and the ‘State’ and 
the ‘Church,’ and countless other ‘abstract’ terms which 
yet denote realities. But what sort of existence have these 
realities ? Take Science. We introduce scientific facts with: 
‘Science says...’ 3ut what is Science? Where does 
it exist? It is not present at any one moment as a whole 
to the mind of any one man, nor to the minds of all men 
taken together. All thoughts on Science regarded merely as 
psychical processes do not constitute Science: all text-books, 
however complete, cannot take its place. It is a body of 
knowledge continually shaped, modified, increased by the 
labours of hundreds of minds, and yet it is at no time in its 
entirety the object of any one or all of them. It exists and 
continues to exist and to grow, just because it is a monu- 
mental work to which every ‘scientific’ thought to some 
degree contributes, and which is sustained by the total in- 
tellectual effort of men in a given direction. Or take Church, 
State, Society, in which theory is not so prominent as prac- 
tice, aad which, though the y involve convictions, de pend yet 
more for their expression on the activity of men and make 
claims on their life and their labours. The State exists only 
through every one in it doing his duty and filling his place 
in the life of the whole. And so with Church and Society. 
They all exist but as forms of a common Life to which 
countless individual lives in various ways contribute. But 
they can never be understood as mere aggregates of such 
individual lives, as little as Science or Philosophy are the 
mere aggregate of scientific and philosophical thoughts. If 
we adopt Prof. Eucken’s convenient phrase and call this 
phenomenon our ‘ Arbeitswelt, + then we seem to have in 


OF Proleqom na au Forschunaen rahe ¥ die Einheit des Geist slehens, p- 
46. 
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this ‘ Arbeitswelt,’ which comprises the whole of human life 
in all its practical as well as theoretical aspects, that uni- 
fying principle which we require as a standard. It supplies 
a solution of the problem of validity, for human thought 
can, in the end, only be measured and tested by its own 
work, and the claim of the individual thought to be valid 
and true will be justified or rejected according as it is fitted 
to enter as a lasting element into that work or not. But 
since this work itself is but sustained by living effort, we 
understand how it is that the individual thought, whilst 
looking to it as its criterion, yet helps to make and develop 
the criterion. Our principle further admits and recognises, 
nay, depends on, progress and development ; and ends, ideals 
and purposes are for it the very breath of its hfe. Thus it 
does justice to the claims of Pragmatism; and at the same 
time it corrects the failure of Pragmatism to find a unifying 
element, a whole to which all manifestations of purpose, all 
activities, practical and theoretical alike, contribute. And as 
such a principle of unity it preserves the truth of Absolutisin, 
without denying and robbing of their significance all those 
aspects of life which to us are most vital. 











II—ON DENOTING. 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


By a “denoting phrase ’’ I mean a phrase such as any one 
of the following: a man, some man, any man, every man, 
all men, the present King of England, the present King of 
France, the centre of mass of the Solar System at the first 
instant of the twentieth century, the revolution of the earth 
round the sun, the revolution of the sun round the earth. 
Thus a phrase is denoting solely in virtue of its form. We 
may distinguish three cases: (1) A phrase may be denoting, 
and yet not denote anything; e.g., ‘‘the present King of 
France”. (2) A phrase may denote one definite object ; e.7., 
‘the present King of England ” denotes a certain man. (3) 
A phrase may denote ambiguously; e.y., ‘a man” denotes 
not many men, but an ambiguous man. The interpretation 
of such phrases is a matter of considerable difficulty ; indeed, 
it is very hard to frame any theory not susceptible of formal 
refutation. All the difficulties with which I am acquainted 
are met, so far as I can discover, by the theory which I am 
about to explain. 

The subject of denoting is of very great importance, not 
only in logic and mathematics, but also in theory of know- 
ledge. For example, we know that the centre of mass of the 
Solar System at a definite instant is some definite point, and 
we can affirm a number of propositions about it; but we 
have no immediate acquaintance with this point, which is 
only known to us by description. The distinction between 
acquaintance and knowledye about is the distinction between 
the things we have presentations of, and the things we only 
reach by means of denoting phrases. It often happens that 
we know that a certain phrase denotes unambiguously, al- 
though we have no acquaintance with what it denotes; this 
occurs in the above case of the centre of mass. In percep- 
tion we have acquaintance with the objects of perception, 
and in thought we have acquaintance with objects of a more 
abstract logical character; but we do not necessarily have 
acquaintance with the objects denoted by phrases composed 
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of words with whose meanings we are acquainted. To take 
a very important instance: There seems no reason to believe 
that we are ever acquainted with other people’s minds, seeing 
that these are not directly perceived ; hence what we know 
about them is obtained through denoting. All thinking has 
to start from acquaintance ; but it succeeds in thinking about 
many things with which we have no acquaintance. 

The course of my argument will be as follows. I shall 
begin by stating the theory I intend to advocate;! I shall 
then discuss the theories of Frege and Meinong, showing 
why neither of them satisfies me; then I shall give the 
grounds in favour of my theory; and finally I shall briefly 
indicate the philosophical consequences of my theory. 

My theory, briefly, is as follows. I take the notion of the 
variable as fundamental; I use ‘‘C (x)’’ to mean a proposi- 
tion? in which z is a constituent, where x, the variable, is 
essentially and wholly undetermined. Then we can consider 
the two notions “‘ C (x) is always true” and “ C (zx) is some- 
times true’’.’ Then everything and nothing and something 
(which are the most primitive of denoting phrases) are to 
be interpreted as follows :— 

C (everything) means ‘ C (2) is always true ” ; 
C (nothing) means ‘‘‘C (z) is false’ is always true ”’ ; 
C (something) means “It is false that ‘C (x) is false’ is 
always true’’.4 
Here the notion “ C (x) is always true” is taken as ultimate 
and indefinable, and the others are defined by means of it. 
Everything, nothing, and something, are not assumed to have any 
meaning in Isolation, but a meaning is assigned to every pro- 
position in which they occur. This is the principle of the 
theory of denoting I wish to advocate: that denoting phrases 
never have any meaning in themselves, but that every pro- 
position in whose verbal expression they occur has a mean- 
ing. The difficulties concerning denoting are, I believe, all 
the result of a wrong analysis of propositions whose verbal 
expressions contain denoting phrases. The proper analysis, 
if [ am not mistaken, may be further set forth as follows. 


'T have discussed this subject in Principles of Mathematics, chapter 
y., and § 476. The theory there advocated is very nearly the same as 
Frege’s, and is quite different from the theory to be advocated in what 
follows. 

* More exactly, a propositional function. 

*The second of these can be defined by means of the first, if we take 
it to mean, “It is not true that ‘C (x) is false’ is always true”. 

+T shall sometimes use, instead of this complicated phrase, the phrase 
“ © (xr) is not always false,” or ‘ C () is sometimes true,”’ supposed defined 
to mean the same as the complicated phrase. 
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Suppose now we wish to interpret the proposition, ‘I met 
aman’. If this is true, I met some definite man; but that 
is not what Laffirm. What I affirm is, according to the theory 
I advocate :— 

“*T inet 2, and x is human’ is not always false ”’ 
Generally, defining the class of men as the class of objects 
having the predicate human, we say that :— 

“C (a man)” means “*‘C (x) and x is human’ is not always 
false” 

This leaves ‘‘a man,” by itself, wholly destitute of meaning, 

but gives a meaning to every proposition in whose verbal 

expression “'a man = occurs. 

Consider next the proposition “all men are mortal”’. 
This proposition ! is really hypothetical and states that if any- 
thing 1s aman, it is mortal. That is, it states that if 2 is 
aman, «is mortal, whatever x may be. Hence, substituting 
‘xis human’ for ‘zis a man,’ we find :— 

‘* All men are mortal’ means “ ‘If x is human, 2 1s mortal’ 
is always true” 

This is what is expressed in symbolic logic by saying that 

‘“‘all men are mortal’ means ‘‘‘a is human’ implies ‘ is 

mortal’ for all values of 2’. More generally, we say :— 

“C (all men)” means ‘‘‘If 7 is human, then C (2) is true’ is 
always true”’ 

Similarly 

‘*‘C (no men)” means ‘“ ‘If «is human, then C (2) is false’ 
is always true”. 

““C (some men)” will mean the same as ‘‘ C (a man),”’* and 

*C (a man)” means ‘ It is false that ‘C (2) and 2 is human’ 
is always false” 

‘““C (every man)” will mean the same as ‘‘ C (all men)” 

It remains to interpret phrases containing the. These are 
by far the most interesting and difficult of denoting phrases. 
Take as an instance “ the father of Charles II. was executed ” 
This asserts that there was an x who was the father of 
Charles II. and was executed. Now the, when it is strictly 
used, involves uniqueness ; we do, it is true, speak of ‘‘ the son 
of So-and-so ’’ even when So-and-so has several sons, but it 
would be more correct to say ‘‘a son of So-and-so”’. Thus 
for our purposes we take the as involving uniqueness. Thus 
when we say “x was the father of Charles IL.’ we not only 
assert that 2 had a certain relation to Charles II., but also 


'As has been ably argued in Mr. Bradley’s Loyic, book i., chap. ii. 

* Psychologically ““C (a man)” has a suggestion of only one, and “C 
‘some men)” has a suggestion of more than one; but we may neglect 
these suggestions in a preliminary sketch. 
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that nothing else had this relation. The relation in ques- 
tion, without the assumption of uniqueness, and without any 
denoting phrases, is expressed by ‘‘ xz begat Charles II.”. To 
get an equivalent of “x was the father of Charles II.,” we 
must add, ‘‘ If y is other than x, y did not beget Charles IT.,” 
or, what is equivalent, “If y begat Charles IL. y is identical 
with «”. Hence “is the father of Charles II.’’ becomes 
‘** x begat Charles II. ; and ‘if y begat Charles II., y is identical 
with x’ is always trae of y”’. 

Thus “ the father of Charles IT. was executed ”’ becomes :— 

“Tt is not always false of x that x begat Charles II. and that 
x Was executed and that ‘if y begat Charles II., y is 
identical with x’ is always true of y””’. 

This may seem a somewhat incredible interpretation ; but 

I am not at present giving reasons, I am merely stating the 

theory. 

To interpret ‘‘C (the father of Charles IT.),” where C 
stands for any statement about him, we have only to sub- 
stitute C (xv) tor “x was executed’ in the above. Observe 
that, according to the above interpretation, whatever state- 
ment C may be, ‘‘ C (the father of Charles II.)”’ implies :— 
“Tt is not always false of x that ‘if y begat Charles IL, y is 

identical with x’ is always true of y,” 

which is what is expressed in common language by “ Charles 

II. had one father and no more”. Consequently if this con- 

dition fails, every proposition of the form “C (the father of 

Charles IL.)” is false. Thus e.g. every proposition of the 

form ‘‘C (the present King of France)” is false. This is a 

great advantage in the present theory. I shall show later 
that it is not contrary to the law of contradiction, as might 
be at first supposed. 

The above gives a reduction of all propositions in which 
denoting phrases occur to forms in which no such phrases 
occur. Why it is imperative to effect such a reduction, the 
subsequent discussion will endeavour to show. 

The evidence for the above theory is derived from the 
difficulties which seem unavoidable if we regard denoting 
phrases as standing for genuine constituents of the proposi- 
tions in whose verbal expressions they occur. Of the pos- 
sible theories which admit such constituents the simplest is 
that of Meinong.!. This theory regards any grammatically 
correct denoting phrase as standing for an object. Thus 
‘‘the present King of France,” ‘the round square,” etc., are 

'See Untersuchungen zur Gegenstandstheorie und Psychologie, Leip- 
zig, 1904, the first three articles (by Meinong, Ameseder and Mally re- 
spectively). 
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supposed to be genuine objects. It is admitted that such 
objects do not subsist, but nevertheless they are supposed to 
be objects. This is in itself a difficult view; but the chief 
objection is that such objects, admittedly, are apt to infringe 
the law of contradiction. It is contended, for example, that 
the existent present King of France exists, and also does not 
exist; that the round square is round, and also not round; 
etc. But this is intolerable; and if any theory can be found 
to avoid this result, it 1s surely to be preferred. 

The above breach of the law of contradiction is avoided by 
Frege’s theory. He distinguishes, in a denoting phrase, two 
elements, which we may call the meaning and the denotation.! 
Thus ‘* the centre of mass of the Solar System at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century” is highly complex in meaning, 
but its denotation 1s a certain point, which is simple. The 
Solar System, the twentieth century, etc., are constituents of 
the meaning ; but the denotation has no constituents at all.? 
One advantage of this distinction is that it shows why it is 
often worth while to assert identity. If we say ‘Scott is 
the author of Waverley,’ we assert an identity of denotation 
with a difference of meaning. I shall, however, not repeat 
the grounds in favour of this theory, as I have urged its 
claims elsewhere (loc. cit.), and am now concerned to dispute 
those claims. 

One of the first difficulties that confront us, when we adopt 
the view that denoting phrases express a meaning and denote 
a denotation,® concerns the cases in which the denotation 
appears to be absent. If we say ‘‘the King of England is 
bald,” that is, it would seem, not a statement about the 
complex meaning “the King of England,’ but about the 
actual man denoted by the meaning. But now consider 
‘the King of France is bald”. By parity of form, this also 
ought to be about the denotation of the phrase ‘‘ the King of 
France’’. But this phrase, though it has a meaning provided 


'See his “ Ueber Sinn und Bedeutung,” Zeitschrift fiir Phil. und Phil. 
Kritik, vol. 100. 

“Frege distinguishes the two elements of meaning and denotation 
everywhere, and not only in complex denoting phrases. Thus it is the 
meanings of the constituents of a denoting complex that enter into its 
meaning, not their denotation. In the proposition “ Mont Blanc is over 
1,000 metres high,” it is, according to him, the meaning of “ Mont Blane,” 
not the actual mountain, that is a constituent of the meaning of the pro- 
position. 

“In this theory, we shall say that the denoting phrase expresses a 
meaning ; and we shall say both of the phrase and of the meaning that 
they denote a denotation. In the other theory, which I advocate, there 
is no meaning, and only sometimes a denotation. 
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“the King of England” has a meaning, has certainly no de- 
notation, at least in any obvious sense. Hence one would 
suppose that ‘“‘the King of France is bald” ought to be 
nonsense; but it is not nonsense, since it is plainly false. 
Or again consider such a proposition as the following: “If « 
is a class which has only one member, then that one member 
is a member of wu,” or, as we may state it, “If w is a unit 
class, the wis a uw’. This proposition ought to be always 
true, since the conclusion is true whenever the hypothesis is 
true. But “the w” is a denoting phrase, and it is the de- 
notation, not the meaning, that is said to be aw. Now if u 
is not a unit class, “the w” seems to denote nothing ; hence 
our proposition would seem to become nonsense as soon as 
wis not a unit class. 

Now it is plain that such propositions do not become 
nonsense merely because their hypotheses are false. The 
King in ‘‘The Tempest” might say, ‘If Ferdinand is not 
drowned, Ferdinand is my only son’’.. Now “‘ my only son” 
is a denoting phrase, which, on the face of it, has a denota- 
tion when, and only when, I have exactly one son. But the 
above statement would nevertheless have remained true if 
Ferdinand had been in fact drowned. Thus we must either 
provide a denotation in cases in which it is at first sight 
absent, or we must abandon the view that the denotation 1s 
what is concerned in propositions which contain denoting 
phrases. The latter is the course that I advocate. The 
former course may be taken, as by Meinong, by admitting 
objects which do not subsist, and denying that they obey 
the law of contradiction ; this, however, is to be avoided if 
possible. Another way of taking the same course (so far as 
our present alternative is concerned) is adopted by Frege, 
who provides by definition some purely conventional denota- 
tion for the cases in which otherwise there would be none. 
Thus ‘‘the King of France,’ is to denote the null-class ; 
“the only son of Mr. So-and-so”’ (who has a fine family of 
ten), is to denote the class of all his sons; and so on. But 
this procedure, though it may not lead to actual logical error, 
is plainly artificial, and does not give an exact analysis of 
the matter. Thus if we allow that denoting phrases, in 
general, have the two sides of meaning and denotation, the 
cases where there seems to be no denotation cause difficulties 
both on the assumption that there really is a denotation and 
on the assumption that there really is none. 

A logical theory may be tested by its capacity for dealing 
with puzzles, and it is a wholesome plan, in thinking about 
logic, to stock the mind with as many puzzles as possible, 
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since these serve much the same purpose as is served by 
experiments in physical science. I shall therefore state three 
puzzles which a theory as to denoting ought to be able to 
solve; and I shall show later that my theory solves them. 

(1) If a is identical with 6, whatever is true of the one is 
true of the other, and either may be substituted for the other 
in any proposition without altering the truth or falsehood of 
that proposition. Now George IV. wished to know whether 
Scott was the author of Waverley; and in fact Scott was 
the author of Waverley. Hence we may substitute Scott for 
the author of ‘* Waverley,” and thereby prove that George IV. 
wished to know whether Scott was Scott. Yet an interest 
in the law of identity can hardly be attributed to the first 
gentleman of Europe. 

(2) By the law of excluded middle, either ‘‘A is B” or 
“A is not B” must be true. Hence either ‘‘the present 
King of France is bald” or ‘‘the present King of France is 
not bald’? must be true. Yet if we enumerated the things 
that are bald, and then the things that are not bald, we 
should not find the present King of France in either list. 
Hegelians, who love a synthesis, will probably conclude that 
he wears a Wig. 

(3) Consider the proposition ‘‘ A differs from B”’. If this 
is true, there is a difference between A and B, which fact 
may be expressed in the form “‘ the difference between A and 
B subsists”. But if it is false that A differs from B, then 
there is no difference between A and B, which fact may be 
expressed in the form ‘‘ the difference between A and B does 
not subsist’. But how can a non-entity be the subject of 
a proposition? ‘I think, therefore I am”’ is no more evident 
than ‘‘I am the subject of a proposition, therefore I am,” 
provided ‘‘I am” is taken to assert subsistence or being,! 
not existence. Hence, it would appear, it must always be 
self-contradictory to deny the being of anything; but we 
have seen, in connexion with Meinong, that to admit being 
also sometimes leads to contradictions. Thus if A and B 
do not differ, to suppose either that there is, or that there is 
not, such an object as ‘‘the difference between A and B” 
seems equally impossible. 

The relation of the meaning to the denotation involves 
certain rather curious difficulties, which seem in themselves 
sufficient to prove that the theory which leads to such diffi- 
culties must be wrong. 

When we wish to speak about the meaning of a denoting 


'T use these as synonyms. 
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phrase, as oppose d to its denotation, the natural mode of 

doing so is by inverted commas. Thus we say 

The centre of mass of the Solar System is a eels, not a 
denoting complex ; 

‘‘The centre of mass of the Solar System” is a denoting 
complex, not a point. 

Or again, 

The first line of Gray's Elegy states a proposition. 

“The first line of Gray’s Elegy ” does not state a proposi- 

tion. Thus taking any denoting phrase, say C, we wish to 

consider the relation between C and ‘‘C,” where the differ- 

ence of the two is of the kind exemplified in the above two 

instances, 

We say, to begin with, that when C occurs it is the 
denotation that we are speaking about ; but when ‘* C ” occurs, 
it is the meaniny. Now the relation of meaning and denota- 
tion is not merely linguistic through the phrase: there must 
be a logical relation involved, which we express by saying 
that the meaning denotes the denotation. But the difficulty 
which confronts us is that we cannot succeed in both presery- 
ing the connexion of meaning and denotation and preventing 
tnem from being one and the same; also that the meaning 
cannot be got at except by means of denoting phrases. This 
happens as follows. 

‘The one phrase C was to have both meaning and denota- 
tion. But if we speak of ‘‘ the meaning of C,” that gives us 
the meaning (if any) of the denotation. ‘ The meaning of 
the first line of Gray’s Elegy” is the same as ‘* The meanin 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day,’”’ and is not the 
same as ‘“‘ The meaning of ‘the first line of Gray’s Elegy’” 
Thus in order to get the meaning we want, we must 4 2 


not of ‘* the a C,” but of “ the meaning of 
which is the same as “*C”’ by itself. Similarly “‘ the denota- 


tion of C’” does not mean the denotation we want, but means 
something which, if it denotes at all, denotes = is denoted 
by the denotation we want. For ex: — let ‘*C”’ be “ the 
denoting complex occurring in the second of th above in- 
stances ”’. Then 
C=‘“‘the first line of Gray's Elegy, "and 

the denotation of C = The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
But what we meant to have as the denotation was “ the first 
line of Gray’s Elegy”. Thus we have failed to get what 
we wanted. 

The difficulty in speaking of the meaning of a denoting 
complex may be stated thus: The moment we put che com- 
plex in a proposition, the proposition is about the denotation ; 
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and if we make a proposition in which the subject is ‘the 
meaning of C,” then the subject is the meaning Gif any) of 
the denotation, which was not intended. This leads us to 
say that, when we distinguish meaning and denotation, we 
must be dealing with the meaning: the meaning has denota- 
tion and is a complex, and there is not something other than 
the meaning, which can be called the complex, and be said 
to have both meaning and denotation. The right phrase, 
on the view in question, is that some meanings have de- 
notations. 

But this only makes our difficulty in speaking of meanings 
more evident. For suppose C is our complex ; then we are 
to say that C is the meaning of the complex. Nevertheless, 
whenever C occurs without inverted commas, what is said 
is not true of the meaning, but only of the denotation, as 
when we say: The centre of mass of the Solar System is a 
point. Thus to speak of C itself, i.e, to make a proposition 
about the meaning, our subject must not be C, but something 
which denotes C. Thus ‘‘C,” which is what we use when 
we want to speak of the meaning, must be not the meaning, 
but something which denotes the meaning. And C must not 
be a constituent of this complex (as it 1s of “ the meaning of 
C”’); for if C occurs in the complex, it will be its denotation, 
not its meaning, that will occur, and there is no backward 
road from denotations to meanings, because every object can 
be denoted by an infinite number of different denoting phrases 

Thus it would seem that ‘‘C”’ and C are different entities, 
such that ‘* C”’ denotes C ; but this cannot be an explanation, 
because the relation of ‘*C” to C remains wholly mysterious ; 
and where are we to find the denoting complex ‘‘ C ” which 
is to denote C? Moreover, when C occurs in a proposition, 
it is not only the denotation that occurs (as we shall see in 
the next paragraph) ; vet, on the view in question, C 1s only 
the denotation, the meaning being wholly relegated to ** ¢ 
This is an inextricable tangle, and seems to prove that the 
whole distinction of meaning and denotation has been wrongly 
conceived, 

That the meaning is relevant when a denoting phrase 
occurs in a proposition is formally proved by the puzzle 
about the author of War ore y. The proposition ‘‘ Scott was 
the author of Waverley’’ has a property not possessed by 
‘Scott was Scott,’ namely the property that George LV. 
wished to know whether it was true. Thus the two are not 
identical propositions ; hence the meaning of ‘* the author of 
Waverley’’ must be relevant as well as the denotation, if we 
adhere to the point of view to which this distinction belongs. 
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Yet, as we have just seen, so long as we adhere to this point 
of view, we are compelled to hold that only the denotation 
can be relevant. Thus the point of view in question must 
be abandoned. 

It remains to show how all the puzzles we have been con- 
sidering are solved by the theory explained at the beginning 
of this article. 

According to the view which I advocate, a denoting phrase 
is essentially part of a sentence, and does not, like most 
single words, have any significance on its own account. It 
I say “Scott was aman,” that is a statement of the form 
“7 was aman,’ andit has ‘‘Scoit’’ for its subject. But 
if I say “the author of Waverley was a man,” that is not a 
statement of the form ‘‘.« was a man,” and does not have “ the 
author of Waverley” for its subject. Abbreviating the state- 
ment made at the beginning of this article, we may put, in 
place of “the author of Waverley was a man,” the follow- 
ing: “One and only one entity wrote Waverley, and that 
one was aman”. (This is not so strictly what is meant as 
what was said earlier ; but it is easier to follow.) And speak- 
ing generally, suppose we wish to say that the author of 
Waverley had the property d, what we wish to say is equiva- 
lent to ‘‘One and only one entity wrote Waverley, and that 
one had the property ¢”. 

The explanation of denotation is now as follows. Every 
proposition in which ‘‘the author of Waverley” occurs 
being explained as above, the proposition ‘‘ Scott was the 
author of Waverley” (ie. ‘Scott was identical with the 
author of Waverley”) becomes ‘‘One and only one entity 
wrote Waverley, and Scott was identical with that one’’; or, 
reverting to the wholly explicit form: “It is not always 
false of « that x wrote Waverley, that it is always true of y 
that if y wrote Waverley y is identical with x, and that Scott 
is identical with «”. Thus if ‘‘C” is a denoting phrase, it 
may happen that there is one entity z (there cannot be more 
than one) for which the proposition ‘‘z is identical with C”’ 
is true, this proposition being interpreted as above. We 
may then say that the entity 2 is the denotation of the 
phrase ‘‘C”. Thus Scott is the denotation of ‘‘ the author 
of Waverley”. The ‘‘C” in inverted commas will be merely 
the phrase, not anything that can be called the meaning. The 
phrase per se has no meaning, because in any proposition in 
which it occurs the proposition, fully expressed, does not 
contain the phrase, which has been broken up. 

The puzzle about George IV.’s curiosity is now seen to 
have a very simple solution. The proposition ‘Scott was 
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the author of Waverley,’ which was written out in its un- 
abbreviated form in the preceding paragraph, does not con- 
tain any constituent “the author of Waverley’ for which 
we could substitute ‘‘ Scott”. This does not interfere with 
the truth of inferences resulting from making what is verbally 
the substitution of ‘‘ Scott’ for “the author of Waverley,” so 
long as ‘‘the author of Waverley” has what I call a primary 
occurrence in the proposition considered. The difference of 
primary and secondary occurrences of denoting phrases is 
as follows :— 

When we say: “George IV. wished to know whether so- 
and-so,”” or when we say ‘ So-and-so is surprising” or “‘ So- 
and-so is true,” etc., the “‘ so-and-so” must be a proposition. 
Suppose now that ‘‘ so-and-so” contains a denoting phrase. 
We may either eliminate this denoting phrase from the 
subordinate proposition ‘‘ so-and-so,” or from the whole pro- 
position in which ‘‘ so-and-so” is a mere constituent. Differ- 
ent propositions result according to which we do. I have 
heard of a touchy owner of a yacht to whom a guest, on first 
seeing it, remarked, ‘‘I thought your yacht was larger than 
itis”; and the owner replied, ‘‘ No, my yacht is not larger 
than it is”. What the guest meant was, “The size that I 
thought your yacht was is greater than the size your yacht 
is”; the meaning attributed to him is, ‘I thought the size 
of your yacht was greater than the size of your yacht”. To 
return to George IV. and Waverley, when we say, “‘ George 
[V. wished to know whether Scott was the author of 
Waverley,’ we normally mean “George IV. wished to know 
whether one and only one man wrote Waverley and Scott 
was that man”; but we may also mean: ‘‘One and only 
one man wrote Waverley, and George IV. wished to know 
whether Scott was that man”. In the latter, ‘“‘the author 
of Waverley” has a primary occurrence; in the former, a 
secondary. The latter might be expressed by “George IV. 
wished to know, concerning the man who in fact wrote 
Waverley, whether he was Scott”. This would be true, for 
example, if George IV. had seen Scott at a distance, and 
had asked “Is that Scott?’ A secondary occurrence of a 
denoting phrase may be defined as one in which the phrase 
occurs in a proposition p which is a mere constituent of the 
proposition we are considering, and the substitution for the 
denoting phrase is to be effected in p, not in the whole pro- 
position concerned. The ambiguity as between primary and 
secondary occurrences is hard to avoid in language; but it 
does no harm if we are on our guard against it. In symbolic 
logic it is of course easily avoided. 


33 
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The distinction of primary and secondary occurrences also 
enables us to deal with the question whether the present 
King of France is bald or not bald, and generally with the 
logical status of denoting phrases that denote nothing. If 
“C” is a denoting phrase, say ‘the term having the pro- 
perty F,” then 
“C has the property @’’ means ‘one and only one term 

has the property F, and that one has the property ¢”’.! 
If now the property F belongs to no terms, or to several, it 
follows that ‘C has the property ¢” is false for all values 
of ¢. Thus “the present King of France is bald” is certainly 
false ; and ‘‘ the present King of France is not bald” is false 
if it means 
“There is an entity which is now King of France and is not 
bald,” 
but is true if it means 
“Tt is false that there is an entity which is now King of 
France and is bald ”’. 
That is, “the King of France is not bald” is false if the 
occurrence of “the King of France” is primary, and true if 
it is secondary. Thus all propositions in which “the King of 
France” has a primary occurrence are false; the denials of 
such propositions are true, but in them “ the King of France” 
has a secondary occurrence. Thus we escape the conclusion 
that the King of France has a wig. 

We can now see also how to deny that there is such an 
object as the difference between A and B in the case when A 
and B do not differ. If A and B do differ, there is one and 
only one entity « such that “ x 1s the difference between A and 
B” is a true proposition ; if A and B do not differ, there is 
no such entity z. Thus according to the meaning of denota- 
tion lately explained, ‘the difference between A and B” has 
a denotation when A and B differ, but not otherwise. This 
difference applies to true and false propositions generally. It 
‘a Rb” stands for ‘‘a has the relation R to b,” then when 
a BR bis true, there is such an entity as the relation R between 
aand b; when a RB bis false, there is no such entity. Thus 
out of any proposition we can make a denoting phrase, which 
denotes an entity if the proposition is true, but does not de- 
note an entity if the proposition is false. H.g., it is true (at 
least we will suppose so) that the earth revolves round the 
sun, and false that the sun revolves round the earth; hence 
“the revolution of the earth round the sun” denotes an 


This is the abbreviated, not the stricter, interpretation. 
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entity, while “the revolution of the sun round the earth” 
does not denote an entity.! 

The whole realm of non-entities, such as ‘“ the round 
square,” ‘the even prime other than 2,” “ Apollo,” “ Ham- 
let,” etc., can now be satisfactorily dealt with. All these are 
denoting phrases which do not denote anything. A pro- 
position about Apollo means what we get by substituting 
what the classical dictionary tells us is meant by Apollo, 
say “the sun-god”. All propositions in which Apollo occurs 
are to be interpreted by the above rules for denoting phrases. 
If ‘“ Apollo” has a primary occurrence, the proposition con- 
taining the occurrence is false ; if the occurrence is secondary, 
the proposition may be true. So again “the round square is 
round ” means “ there is one and only one entity z which is 
round and square, and that entity is round,” which is a 
false proposition, not, as Meinong maintains, a true one. 
“The most perfect Being has all perfections ; existence is 
a perfection ; therefore the most perfect Being exists” be- 
comes :— 

“There is one and only one entity « which is most perfect ; 
that one has all perfections ; existence is a perfection ; there- 
fore that one exists”. As a proof, this fails for want of a 
proof of the premiss “there is one and only one entity x 
which is most perfect’. 

Mr. MacColl (Minp, N.S., No. 54, and again No. 55, p. 401) 
regards individuals as of two sorts, real and unreal; hence 
he defines the null-class as the class consisting of all unreal 
individuals. This assumes that such phrases as “ the 
present King of France,” which do not denote a real in- 
dividual, do, nevertheless, denote an individual, but an un- 
real one. This is essentially Meinong’s theory, which we 
have seen reason to reject because it conflicts with the law 
of contradiction. With our theory of denoting, we are able 
to hold that there are no unreal individuals; so that the 
null-class is the class containing no members, not the class 
containing as members all unreal individuals. 

It is important to observe the effect of our theory on the 
interpretation of definitions which proceed by means of de- 


'! The propositions from which such entities are derived are not iden- 
tical either with these entities or with the propositions that these entities 
have being. 

>The argument can be made to prove validly that all members of the 
class of most perfect Beings exist; it can also be proved formally that 
this class cannot have more than one member; but, taking the definition 
of perfection as possession of all positive predicates, it can be proved 
almost equally formally that the class does not have even one member. 
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noting phrases. Most mathematical definitions are of this 
sort: for example, ‘‘m—n means the number which, added to 
n, gives m”’. Thus m—n is defined as meaning the same as 
a certain denoting phrase; but we agreed that denoting 
phrases have no meaning in isolation. Thus what the defini- 
tion really ought to be is: ‘‘ Any proposition containing m—n 
is to mean the proposition which results from substituting 
for ‘m—n’ ‘the number which, added to n, gives m’”’. The 
resulting proposition is interpreted according to the rules 
already given for interpreting propositions whose verbal ex- 
pression contains a denoting phrase. In the case where m 
and » are such that there is one and only one number x 
which, added to x, gives m, there is a number x which can 
be substituted for m—n in any proposition containing m—n 
without altering the truth or falsehood of the proposition. 
But in other cases, all propositions in which ‘‘m—nx” has a 
primary occurrence are false. 

The usefulness of ‘dentity is explained by the above theory. 
No one outside a logic-book ever wishes to say ‘‘ x 1s x,” and 
yet assertions of identity are often made in such forms as 
“Scott was the author of Waverley”’ or ‘‘ thou art the man”. 
The meaning of such propositions cannot be stated without 
the notion of identity, although they are not simply state- 
ments that Scott is identical with another term, the author 
of Waverley, or that thou art identical with another term, 
the man. The shortest statement of ‘‘ Scott is the author 
of Waverley’? seems to be: ‘Scott wrote Waverley ; and it 
is always true of y that if y wrote Waverley, y is identical with 
Scott’. It is in this way that identity enters into “ Scott is 
the author of Waverley”; and it is owing to such uses that 
identity is worth affirming. 

One interesting result of the above theory of denoting is 
this: when there is anything with which we do not have 
immediate acquaintance, but only definition by denoting 
phrases, then the propositions in which this thing is intro- 
duced by means of a denoting phrase do not really contain 
this thing as a constituent, but contain instead the constitu- 
ents expressed by the several words of the denoting phrase. 
Thus in every proposition that we can apprehend (ze. not 
only in those whose truth or falsehood we can judge of, but 
in all that we can think about), all the constituents are really 
entities with which we have immediate acquaintance. Now 
such things as matter (in the sense in which matter occurs 
in physics) and the minds of other people are known to us 
only by denoting phrases, i.e, we are not acquainted with 
them, but we know them as what has such and such proper- 
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ties. Hence, although we can form propositional functions 
C («) which must hold of such and such a material particle, 
or of So-and-so’s mind, yet we are not acquainted with the 
propositions which affirm these things that we know must 
be true, because we cannot apprehend the actual entities 
concerned. What we know is ‘ So-and-so has a mind which 
has such and such properties”’ but we do not know ‘ A has 
such and such properties,” where A is the mind in question. 
In such a case, we know the properties of a thing without 
having acquaintance with the thing itself, and without, con- 
sequently, knowing any single proposition of which the thing 
itself is a constituent. 

Of the many other consequences of the view I have been 
advocating, [ will say nothing. I will only beg the reader 
not to make up his mind against the view—as he might be 
tempted to do, on account of its apparently excessive com- 
plication—until he has attempted to construct a theory of 
his own on the subject of denotation. This attempt, I be- 
lieve, will convince him that, whatever the true theory may 
be, it cannot have such a simplicity as one might have ex- 
pected beforehand. 











III—PREDETERMINATION AND PERSONAL 
ENDEAVOUR. 


By W. R. Boycr GIBson. 


Is the actual itself compietely rational and righteous, at any 
time, to such insight as can bear the discovery; or does the 
issue depend, in part at least, on what we contrive to make it ? 


In the attempt to deal with this fundamental query the 
reflexion does not lie far that the answer will be, prima facie, 
different according as the point of view of cognition or of 
volition is taken. To attempt to know anything the nature 
of which is not already in minutest detail independently 
existent of the thought that is to know it, would be to aspire 
to invent the truth instead of discovering it. On the other 
hand, to will what is already in nature predetermined is 
simply to acquiesce in the universe—a universe, by-the-by, 
in which the will is ex hypothesi superfluous and the acqui- 
escence therefore a mere form. In a word, it is equally futile 
to suppose either that the desideratum of knowledge is not 
already predetermined or that the desideratum of will is 
already predetermined. 

This is how the problem presents itself upon first reflexion, 
and Hegel himself adopts a very similar basis. ‘‘ While 
Intelligence,” he says, ‘‘merely proposes to take the world 
as it is, Will takes steps to make the world what it ought to 
be,’ ! and he agrees that the contention that ‘‘if the world 
were as it ought to be, the action of will would be at an end” 
gives correct expression to the finitude of will. But he goes 
on to maintain that when it has overcome the limits of this 
finitude, Will returns to the presupposition made by Cogni- 
tion, and the unity of the theoretical and practical idea is 
achieved. 

Here we have Hegel’s Intellectualism clearly asserted. 
The reconciliation of the two diverse requirements of the 


1 Logic (tr. Wallace), p. 372. 
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Intellect and the Will is achieved only by coming round to 
the standpoint of the Intellect. ‘‘ The consummation of the 
infinite Knd, therefore, consists merely in removing the 
illusion which makes it seem yet unaccomplished. The 
Good, the absolutely Good, is eternally accomplishing itself 
in the world: and the result is that it need not wait upon 
us, but is already by implication, as well as in full actuality, 
accomplished.' . . . All unsatisfied endeavour ceases, when 
we recognise that the final purpose of the world is accom- 
plished no less than ever accomplishing itself.”’ ° 

Thus, at the point of reconciliation of the theoretical and 
the practical Ideas, we still find that the End, the ultimate 
End, the goal of logical science and of all rational desire is 
just something that has to be discovered and acquiesced in, 
an eternal Good present in toto and in the minutest perfection 
of its nature even when thought has not got beyond its first 
abstract realisation of it. 

Dr. McTaggart himself is forward in recognising the ultra- 
intellectual standpoint taken by Hegel. He starts from a 
very similar distinction between Intellect and Will, but reaches 
a different conclusion. His treatment of the relation of 
Knowledge to Volition is very lucidly put.’ He conceives 
Volition and Knowledge as two concrete forms of conscious 
activity, and clearly notes their points of agreement and of 
difference. Both are purposive activities, ‘ activities which 
strive to bring about a harmony between the conscious self 
and its surroundings’’.! ‘‘ But,”’ he adds, ‘‘in the manner 
in which they do this they are the direct antitheses of one 
another.” ‘The one demands that the subject shall con- 
form to the object, while the other demands that the object 
shall conform to the subject.’ And the reason for this 
difference is that though both have purposive functions, the 
aim of the one is the True, and the aim of the other the Good. 
In ‘The Further Determination of the Absolute” this distinc- 
tion is stated in a still more definite form: ‘‘ In knowledge,” 
we read, ‘“‘ we accept the facts as valid, and condemn our 
ideas if they do not agree with the facts ; in volition we accept 
our ideas as valid, and condemn the facts if they do not agree 


' Logic (tr. Wallace), pp. 351-352. 2P. 373. 

‘It is developed in a chapter of his Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic, 
entitled ‘The Final Result of the Dialectic,” and he returns upon it both 
in the last chapter of his Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, the chapter 
entitled “The Further Determination of the Absolute,” and again in an 
Article in Minp, April, 1900, entitled ‘‘ Hegel’s Treatment of the Cate- 
gories of the Idea”. 

* Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic, p. 215. 
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with our ideas’’.! ‘‘ Our desires,” he adds, a little farther on, 
‘‘must serve in the kingdom of the true; they rule in the 
kingdom of the good.” 

In attempting to adjust these rival claims of our spiritual 
being, Dr. McTaggart does not follow Hegel in yielding the 
primacy to the Intellect. He subjects both Knowledge and 
Volition to a searching analysis, and finds revealed in each 
certain radical inadequacies incompatible with the require- 
ments of the Ultimate Idea; he therefore discards them both. 
He concludes that the true harmony of Knowledge and 
Volition is to be found in Emotion, in the emotion of Love. 

If this solution were really a solution, it would have our 
human feeling wholly in its favour. But it does not meet 
the difficulty we are considering. Dr. McTaggart’s ‘‘ Love” 
is an emotion that lies beyond both Knowledge and Will, 
and, therefore, presumably also beyond Good and Evil. The 
solution is frankly mystical, and Dr. McTaggart confesses 
that it is. It does not solve any antagonisms between 
Knowledge and Will, and needs all its author’s powerful 
resources to keep it from vanishing away into the realm of 
the Inconceivable. ‘‘ Love” may be the last word of Meta- 
physics, and Emotion well controlled might be in a very 
genuine human sense construed as a reconciliation of the 
intellectual and volitional tendencies of our nature; but as 
Dr. McTaggart conceives it, its mystical and superhuman 
function renders it powerless for good or for evil. 


I pass on now to a somewhat different solution of the 
conflicting claims of Knowledge and Volition. I would 
insist here on the following main points :— 

(I.) That Knowledge is itself rooted in volition. 

(II.) That this insight, though an essential first step, does 
not yield the solution we are seeking. The solution can be 
found only through firmly realising the distinction between 
Knowledge of Objects and Self-knowledge. 


I. KNOWLEDGE IS ROOTED IN VOLITION. 


Dr. McTaggart’s distinction between Knowledge and Voli- 
tion leaves him, as we saw, with an opposition between two 
fundamental aspects of purposive activity, the receptive and 
the creative, which drives him to seek a point of reconcilia- 
tion beyond them both. But the remedy lies already within 
Dr. McTaggart’s grasp, for the “‘ purposive activity ” common 


' Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, p. 265. + P2675 
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to both the aspects Dr. McTaggart deals with is surely no 
mere abstract character each happe ns to possess in common, 
but the root principle of both. Further, a purposive activity 
that accepts its ideas as valid, and condemns the facts if they 
do not agree with these ideas, is a purposive activity that 
insists on acting itself out. The so-called opposition be- 
tween Knowledge and Volition thus reduces itself to the 
opposition between a purposive activity that knows and a 
purposive activity that acts, to an opposition, that is, be- 
tween Knowledge and Action. But Knowledge and Action, 
far from being opposed tendencies of our nature, are rather 
supplementary stages of our purposive activity, the central 
conception of Volition covering and vitalising both. The 
volition in which knowledge is rooted seeks, eventually, 
expression in action, an action which not only aims at 
achieving a good, but also at fully expressing the truth of 
the will in which it originates. 

The importance of so conceiving the relation of Knowledge 
to Volition lies essentially in this that it extends our concep- 
tion of the meaning of knowledge, by offering us a more fun- 
damental ideal than that of knowing the truth about objects. 
For Knowledge, as Dr. McTaggart deals with it, means for 
him Knowledge of Objects. The knowledge that adopts the 
purely receptive attitude, though it may resemble in nothing 
the passive plasticity proper to a tabula rasa, though it be 
instinct with preperceptions and alive with hypotheses, is still 
by the very necessity of its receptive attitude, of its desire to 
subordinate ideas to facts, a mere knowledge of objects. But 
this is only one kind of knowledge, a knowledge which ap- 
proaches its material tentatively from without. Now the 
use of the term ‘‘ knowledge” in dissociation from volition 
serves to perpetuate this narrow conception of knowledge: 
for ‘‘ knowledge” has come to be an abbreviated equivalent 
for ‘‘ knowledge of objects”. But volition in relation to 
knowledge is the will to realise the truth, and such volition 
carries us beyond knowledge of objects in two directions :— 

1. It carries us on from knowledge to action, for know- 
ledge can only express itself faithfully through action ; know- 
ledge of objects culminating in wpa&cs, the action of industry 
in one form or another; knowledge of Self expressing itself 
in Art and Conduct as a voinots. This brings us back to the 
old Greek conviction that the Good is not an ideal distinct 
from the True, but Truth in action, the definition of the 
Good being, shall we say, the personal or the felt realisation 
of the True. 

It carries us beyond knowledge of Objects to a Self- 
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knowledge which is not the knowledge of an Object but the 
knowledge of Self as Self, of spirit as spirit. For only in 
such knowledge can we ret alise the truth of that will to know 
in which all our intellectual insight is rooted. 

The conception of Self- apprehension here suggested may 
require some preliminary elucidation. There are, as I take 
it, three main types of Observation :— 

(1) The physical or non-introspective observation of nature, 
in which objects are observed in their relations to other 
objects : this we may call Sense-Perception. 

(2) The presentational form of introspective observation, in 
which what we observe are objects as presented to the intro- 
specting subject. This we may call Sensory Introspection, 
whether immediate or retrospective. 

(3) The spiritual intuition of self-consciousness, in which 
our subjective activities and the self of which these are but 
the specifications are realised in their immediacy as subjective 
activities. Here the subject, whether in self-introspection 
or in self-retrospection, no longer knows itself as object but 
as subject. It 1s the point of view of the experient. Self- 
introspection means realisation. Self-retrospection means 
re-realisation under the conditions of present reflexion. 

The position that psychological method necessitates our 
studying our minds as objects has been consistently worked 
out by Prof. James who finds that the self-object is a com- 
plex of sensations and the self-subject a postulate.” 

Mr. Bradley points out very plainly that we are aware, in 
introspection, of our subjective activities as such ; that these 
are still contents of consciousness, though not objects put 
before the mind, and yet he fails to re .alise that this extension 
of the content of Introspe ction involves any change in psycho- 
logical method. The truth however seems to be that in so 
far as self-consciousness is central in Psychology, the psycho- 
logical point of view must be that of the experient, and the 
method, as in Prof. Stout’s elaboration of his theory of Co- 
nation, developmental. Self-Consciousness, which is the form 
of observation upon which Self-knowledge is built up, is an 
awareness which is simultaneously a realisation. It is self- 
realisation in its immediacy. Whereas in sensory intro- 


1(2) and (3) concern the observation not of nature but of experience. 

“Tt is true that in following up another method, the pragmatic, Prof. 
James has maintained a much more inspired conception of the Self as 
the fons et origo of all reality. I refer to the humanistic view of Person- 
ality, developed in:the well-known chapter on ‘ Belief’ and in the /Vill to 
Believe. But this constructive philosophy of the Self still lacks a con- 
vineing foundation. A mere postulate cannot possibly sustain it. 
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spection the sensory content, be it sensation or image, is 
presented to the introspecting subject, in Self-consciousness 
the spiritual or active content is present to the introspecting 
subject, present to it as a subject-matter, as a specification of 
itself. The thought of thought in its immediacy is not the 
thought about thought, thought being itself its own object, 
but the cogito ergo swm, the import of which, as Descartes un- 
derstood it, might be stated as follows: ‘As a self-conscious 
being I have the intuitive certainty of my own existence ’’ 
To sum up. The will to know is the common root both 
of our knowledge of objects and our knowledge of self and 
its subjective activities ; and also of the felt Good which 
comes through the realisation of such Knowledge in some 
form of Action. Will defines itself through cognition and 
still more completely through the further determination of 
cognition in Art and Conduct. This must be our starting- 
point in working towards a solution of the question at issue, 
which, as we have seen, is briefly this: Is the Truth we 
seek after already accomplished, or does its final significance 
and value depend to any extent upon our own pursuit of it ? 


Il. SELF-KNOWLEDGE IS NOT KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
PREDETERMINED. 


The previous discussion has already brought us one stage 
forward. It has prepared us to admit, even on the assump- 
tion that all Truth is already accomplished and calls for 
nothing beyond discovery or re-discovery, that its significance 
and value for ws at least does depend on our pursuit of it. 
For to discover truth is eo ipso to realise it; hence, in one 
clear sense at least, qua truth realised by the individual 
human thinker, the perfect end is not present in the imperfect 
beginning. Hence, whatever be the type of knowledge in 
question, we are quite justified in urging, in answer to the 
assertion that the ‘‘ Is to be”’ exists already, that as we have 
not yet realised it ourselves, it has still to exist in richer, 
fuller form. Perfection must mean experienced perfection, 
and unti! all creatures capable of experiencing perfection, of 
realising truth and goodness, are doing so, the perfect still 
falls short of its complete realisation. 

The Intellectualists’ answer to this kind of appeal is well 
known. It consists in maintaining the absolute irrelevancy 
of personal realisation. The truth is there, they say, whether 


‘A fuller treatment of this question will be found in the Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society, 1904-5, under the paper entitled “ Self-Intro- 
spection ”. 
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you realise it or not. Your subjective realisation of it is your 
own affair and does not concern the objective truth. The 
law of gravitation holds good whether you do, or do not, 
happen to realise its significance. ‘Thought,’ they go 
on to say, in rapt Hegelian strain, ‘‘ has a nature of its 
own which’ does not depend on me or you. The Logos is 
lord of its own perfections; these you may imperfectly re- 
alise for yourself if you are sufficiently assiduous in the search 
after truth. But your realisation of them can neither steal 
them away nor bring them into being.” 

These pontifical claims cannot be met by any argument 
which does not do justice to the truth they represent. Let 
us take the following passage from Mr. Bradley’s article 
“On Truth and Practice” (in the July number of Mrnp, 
1904). ‘* Everywhere in conation and will there is an idea 
which is opposed to existence. And this existence nowhere 
is characterless, but it is a determinate being. And the 
character of this being again is not something inert. On the 
contrary it is an element in the whole situation, and it 
dictates to my idea as well as submits to dictation. If my 
idea is the right one, and if it works, this, we may say, is 
because the nature of the whole situation selected it. My 
idea, I agree, then reacts, and I agree that it then makes 
the situation to be different. But to speak as if the entire 
nature of the situation were first made by the idea seems 
really extravagant. If my idea is to work, it must correspond 
to a determinate being which it cannot be said to make. 
And in this correspondence, I must hold, consists from 
the very first the essence of truth.” Here we have the 
Intellectualist claim asserted with, apparently, every reason- 
able reservation in favour of the pragmatic contentions. And 
yet Mr. Schiller is somehow not satisfied. Commenting on 
this passage (in the October number of Mrnp, 1904, p. 530), 
he says: ‘‘ Let us pass to a still more perplexing subject, 
Mr. Bradley’s handling of the subjective activity in the 
apprehension of ‘fact’. For ‘truth,’ it seems, is after all 
not mere reproduction of ‘fact,’ the ‘right’ idea is not 
merely ‘ dictated,’ it has also to be ‘chosen’ (p. 311). How 
then, we ask, can this hapless Truth serve two such different 
masters? How can it on the one hand adjust itself to 
human demands and interests, and yet on the other slavishly 
copy and respectfully produce a congenitally ‘outer’ and 
already pre-existing ‘fact’? . . . We get then this dilemma: ! 
if our ‘choice,’ ‘selection’ or congé d@élire does not affect 


'P. 531. 
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the rigidity of ‘fact,’ it is an illusion which ought not even 
to seem to exist, and we have certainly no right to talk about 

if on the other hand there really is ‘selection’ (as is 
asserted), will it not stultify the assertion of a rigid fact, 
introduce a possibility of arbitrary manipulation and lead to 
alternative constructions of reality ?”’ 

Now I am partially convinced both by Mr. Schiller’s 
voluntaristic dilemma and Mr. Bradley’s intellectualistic 
convictions. I quite believe, with Mr. Bradley, that ‘“ selec- 
tion’’ is sometimes perfectly possible and not in any sense 
illusory where there are no alternative constructions of reality. 
We can select our hypotheses with a view to testing them at 
the touchstone of that most rigid fact we call ‘‘ Nature”’. 
So much must surely be granted. On the other hand it does 
not seem possible to follow Mr. Bradley any further. In 
the first place, I do not believe that the truth-problem under 
any of its aspects can in last resort dispense with a reference 
to personal realisation. Where, as in the work of Natural 
Science, the aim is to bring theory into correspondence with 
fact, such correspondence, to be a truth at all, must be a 
truth for a person, must be personally appropriated and 
personally valued ; and this general consideration affects the 
solution of the question concerning predeterminism in the 
manner already described. 

But waiving this objection, so as to leave Mr. Bradley's 
conception of ‘truth in its most convincing light, there still 
remains as a further and more vital objection that the con- 
ception takes only one type of knowledge into account. The 
essence of truth, says Mr. Bradley, consists in this, that, ‘if 
iny idea is to w ork, it must corre spond to a determinate being 
which it cannot be said to make”. This is the essence of a 
certain type of truth, but not of every type of truth. Ina 
word, I believe that one main source of misunderstanding 
between the intellectualist and the pragmatist to-day lies 
in the failure to make and abide by the fundamental distinc- 
tion of Knowledge of Objects and Self-knowledge, Knowledge 
of Things and Knowledge of Persons, and to see that truth 
means one thing in the one case and another thing in the 
other. In so far as we are dealing with Knowledge of 
Objects, the predeterministic attitude of Mr. 3radley appears 
to me to be unassailable. Laws of Nature are discovered, 
not invented, and our hypotheses break themselves con- 
stantly upon a rigid fact that selects them. 

But it appears to me quite otherwise when we pass from 
Knowledge of Nature to Knowledge of Experience, from 
Knowledge of Objects to Self-know ledge. Once we de finitely 
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admit that this self-observation is of subject by subject, and 
that this is equivalent to a self-realisation, the two functions 
of self-existence and self-knowledge coalesce into the single 
function of self-realisation. And here knowledge is no longer 
knowledge of the predetermined. It is knowledge of the 
self-determined, of the yet-to-be-determined, a very ditferent 
thing. We must look at this point closely, for the issues are 
important. And let us start with a very natural, indeed in- 
evitable objection from the Bradleian side. 

That we can only experience and truly observe ourselves 
as subjects may be perfectly true. This eur objector may be 
prepared to grant. But he will go on to insist that the 
nature of Self-knowledge through Psychology and Philo- 
sophy will still remain essentially the same as knowledge 
of objects. He may allow that this self-awareness or self- 
consciousness is always a self-experience, a personal experi- 
ence, and that a true Theory of Mind must take such 
personal experience, as such, as its datum. But surely, he 
will say, the experience is antecedent to the theory and 
Hegel’s famous reference to the Owl of Athene in his 
Philosophy of Law still expresses the truth of the situation. 
Philosophy like Science must paint its grey in grey; Theory 
still presupposes Fact whether that Fact be Nature or Ex- 
perience, and the truth of theory can never do more than 
just uncover some pre-existing truth of fact. 

Here again we are prepared to acknowledge most fully 
the element of truth in this objection. The truth of a 
theory of human nature from the most central point of view 
conceivable must presuppose the nature of which it is the 
theory. And this applies as truly to Hegel’s dialectical 
Theory of Spirit, and to Stout’s Conation-Theory as it does 
to Newton’s Theory of Gravitation or the Atomic Theory 
of Dalton. We admit most readily, indeed would insist 
upon it, that there is nothing that spirit’ can realise which 
is not at the same time a realisation of its own nature. 
When a spirit has fully realised all that it is capable of by 
nature, there will be nothing more to realise. 

But there is a difference. We agree that the law of 
gravitation is actually operative in the falling stone and to 
discover it is to discover what was true of the stone’s be- 
haviour all along. But that an ideal of perfection neces- 
sarily antedates its realisation by the subject who pursues it 
is to take the metaphor of pursuit too literally, as though to 
realise an ideal were just to catch something at last that had 
all along been quite independent of our own selves, the pur- 


suers. Now what a Theory of Mind does bring to the from 
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as present in and throughout all striving is the “ Ought” 
or the Demand of the Ideal upon our spiritual effort. And 
the ‘‘ Ought,” we say with Kant, presupposes the ‘‘ Can” 
But must we go further and say, “‘ The Can presupposes the 
Is’? For our own part we hold that the ‘‘ Ought” pre- 
supposes the ‘‘Can” but not the ‘‘Is”. 

What then is the motive power if it is not the already 
actualised Ideal? The motive in self-realisation, we answer, 
lies neither in a mere idea, a mere authoritative ‘‘ ought to 
be’’ external to our own striving, nor in an already accom- 
plished Ideal that seeks to realise itself afresh and recapture 
some temporarily surrendered perfection through a finite 
Self as medium. The motive to further advance in the 
direction of the true lies just in the meaning and the value, 
the organised dynamic power which the love of Truth has 
come to possess over the various functions of our nature, 
our feelings, imagination and will. If we call the Idea of 
Truth a spiritual principle, z.c., a final cause in so far as it 
gives to the life ‘‘a bond of unity and possesses an internal 
source of development,’’! then we may say that the spiritual 
principle is present and effective just in so far as it has 
already unified our life and furthered its spiritual develop- 
ment. Truth, the motive, is truth as so far realised by us 
and organised in us. 

3ut there is yet a further point. We have so far accepted 
the conception of Truth as the truth, the realised truth, of 
a Theory. But the question ‘‘ What is truth ?”’ requires in 
my opinion to be set and answered afresh from the point of 
view of the personal experient. 

When facts of nature are brought under laws, we say, 
rightly, that their truth is being discovered, that they are 
surrendering to us the secret of the unity and order of the 
universe, and that a chaos is being made a cosmos. But 
when facts of experience are theorised, when the life of mind 
for instance is made clearer through a theory of it, ey, 
Stout’s Conation theory, can we say with the same con- 
fidence that this systematised extract of conscious experience 
is the truth of that experience? Can the truth about the 
experient be accepted by the experient who knows himself 
as such, as the most satisfactory result of his own self- 
knowledge ? When we have learnt the truth about a thing 
so that we can, in the light of such acquired truth, entirely 
control it, the truth-instinct is satisfied. Is the truth-instinct 
equally satisfied when we have learnt the whole truth about 
ourselves ? 

' Hegel, Logic, p. 24. 
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The answer must surely be that the truth of life, the truth 
of experience, the truth as it is for ourselves is something 
vastly more precious, that this alone is the concrete truth, 
and all the rest is abstract. The truth as it is for the ex- 
perient is more truly truth than the truth as it is for the 
theorist, however true that theory may be. 

And this concreter view of truth is the logical issue of our 
first position, that knowledge is rooted in Volition, and that 
Will defines itself through cognition and still further through 
the subsequent determination of cognition in Art and Con- 
duct. Knowledge, in its usual acceptation of an impersonal 
systematic whole of ideas, may refuse in its own best 
interests to pass beyond the organised symbolic languages 
through which it interprets and illumines the realms of 
nature and experience; but Volition cannot stop short of 
experience itself. It passes into life; and knowledge, as the 
wisdom of life in action, passes along with it. And truth, 
the truth of self-conscious social and religious life, truth as 
willed and felt and organised, not in theory only but also in 
life, the truth as it is for the truth-seeker and the truth- 
finder, this is the profoundest truth of all. 

Let us consider this same conception of truth once again 
from the point of view of the fact that we can only know 
the spiritual as spiritual, the subject as subject. From this 
point of view, and from this point of view only, the principle 
and the final cause are one. The truth-principle is here the 
spiritual principle and neither is anything abstract or indif- 
ferent to human feeling and volition. From the standpoint 
of the experient,—the “only possible standpoint from which 
to understand the true meaning of spirit,—Truth is Spirit, 
the realised satisfaction of our spiritual nature, and the 
search after truth is, centrally, the expression of our will to 

ealise personally a perfected spiritual experience. And here 
ag is every reason to believe,—and we must believe it if 
personal freedom is to be more than a name,—that we hold 
before us, in spiritual prospect, ‘“‘ alternative constructions 
of reality”. What the reality we call “truth” is to be for 
us depends on our construction of it. There are as many 
perfections attainable, I believe, as there are spirits to 
realise them. What spiritual virtue is there in homogeneity ? 
‘‘ Perfect in its way,’ we say, and I believe that we shall 
say this to the end. 

From this concreter level of thought we may readily grant 
that there is a profound suggestion of truth in the view that 
a perfect insight into the universe would reveal it as perfect. 
For if there is no perfect insight apart from a perfected life, 
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if perfect sympathy, for instance, is essential to perfect 
insight, so that no one could see perfection in himself so 
long as there was any imperfection elsewhere to be re- 
deemed, then the perfect insight is, under present conditions, 
a sheer impossibility, and to call it a desideratum for present 
experience is to desire the intrinsically unrealisable. The 
first desideratum is the perfect expe rience; this gained, the 
perfect insight will be added unto it. Such perfect insight 
can surely be man’s insight only when his first labour is 
sectanaiie .d, and progress means no longer progress towards 
perfection, but progress in perfection. 

An objection may yet be raised to the foregoing on the 
old ground that the activity of pure thought and of all that 
is essentially spiritual is timeless. It is true that Hegel 
speaks of his dialectic as a timeless development and Dr. 
McTaggart accepts it as such. If by this we mean, how- 
ever, development that takes place out of time—a will-o’-the- 
wisp that is responsible for much visionary speculation in 
philosophy—I confess that the idea is tots uly unintelligible 
to me. But I do not believe that Hegel really means this. 
I do not believe that Hegel expects us to lift ourselves as 
thinkers out of the time-order altogether, but simply to hold 
the vision of pure thought outside the change-order; to 
think of thought, not as this or that thought bound up with 
a time-content, and leading by laws of association to another 
and yet to another thought, but as developing itself logically 
and therefore freely. A thought-system that in its con- 
nexions is independent of time-changes and so indifferent 
to time, is one thing; a thought-system that exists and 
develops timelessly another thing, and to me something 
quite inconceivable. If the concrete idea is held to be 
‘present ’’ in this timeless sense with the abstract idea, the 
reverse is equally true, and the notion of a development froin 
one to the other ceases to have any meaning. If we give 
up the idea of time, we must give up that of development. 

I cannot close the discussion of this fundamental subject 
without alluding to a solution which to some may have 
loomed large from the very outset, and which the concrete 
interpretation of truth as spiritual realisation may have 
seemed to render still more inevitable. Is not God Himself 
the Truth? And in a lesser way do not all our friends, and 
all whom we in any way esteem, and all the great and good 
who relive in our imagination and our love’s devotion con- 
spire to exercise upon our developing thought a strong 
spiritual pressure which, in the case of the divine intimacy, 
is the very pressure of perfection itself upon our imperfect 
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striving? It is of the very essence of religious faith and 
hope, and I believe also of philosophic conviction, to hold 
that this is so. But I do not consider that this spiritual 
pressure simply works itself out through our personal striving 
back into its own primitive perfection. I believe that every 
perfected life is a fresh conquest of spirit, and that, whether 
we say that God wins it for us or that we win it for God, it 
is still our experience, our own spiritual construction. In 
this sense a realised personality is always, as I take it, an 
enrichment of the more perfect spiritual presences that were 
its inspiration. It is stid/ true that the final purpose of the 
world is accomplishing itself: it cannot be true that it is 
already in any sense accomplished, and that our freedom is 
simply God’s way of passing back through Time and Chance, 
through Pain and Sin, to a perfect issue which, either in 
fact or in prospect, eternally was from the foundation of the 
world, 











IV.—IS HUMANISM A PHILOSOPHICAL 
ADVANCE ? 


By S. H. MELLONE. 


A critic has no right to criticise unless he himself adopts 
and consistently abides by some intelligible position. Before, 
then, I proceed to consider critically (and I hope sym- 
pathetically) the doctrines recently developed under the 
names of Pragmatism and Humanism, I may ask permis- 
sion to quote a few passages which, written some years ago 
(1897), will perhaps bear repetition in view of present ten- 
dencies in philosophy,' and which will suggest the point of 
view from which I regard ‘‘ the new doctrines ” 

“Our knowledge of the general nature of reality depends 
in the end on our knowledge of or insight into the nature of 
man in its manifold forms: there the deepest nature of all 
reality is revealed so far as it is revealed at all. But this 
acknowledgment is futile, unless we also recognise that our 
knowledge of man’s ‘ nature ’—of man’s essential qualities in 
themselves and in their results—is capable of indefinitely 
various degrees of truth; the truer, the wider and deeper it 
is, the further it goes towards solving the problem of exist- 
ence; in its superficial forms such knowledge may have 
practically no bearing on this problem at all. What then 
is man’s most characteristic quality, what is, at once, prac- 
tically and theoretically, most significant in his experience ? 
Some urge that it is Will, Activity, or Effort, conceived as 
a kind of push or impulse onwards; others urge that it is 
Feeling which not only prompts our actions but directs our 
judgments; others argue that it must be Thought. I con- 
tend that no progress can be made until it is recognised that 
not one of these three can be opposed to the others ; human 
existence or experience cannot be interpreted in terms of one 
of these unless the others are made of equal importance with 
that one. If Thought is opposed to Emotion and Will, it 


1 Mellone, Philosophical Criticism and Construction, Pref., pp. ix.-xii. 
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cannot be our most real function, for Life includes more 
than can be accounted for by Logic, in any sense of this 
term. If Witi-—in opposition to Intelligence—is made the 
basal principle of our nature, then such a theory when con- 
sistent must regard this Will as blind and aimless, and there- 
fore results in a pessimism more hopeless than that which 
founds itself on the fact of pain and failure: for the striving 
is aimless and yet by our very nature inevitable—we are its 
victims ; or if the theory supposes that such a Will can be 
Overcome or in some way laid to rest, this surely proves that 
it is not the deepest principle in us; for that by which we 
overcome it is nearer to the roots of our being. If Feeling 
is made ‘the principal thing,’ and therefore made the 
standard of worth as regards conduct and ultimately as re- 
gards truth, then we are left in a state of perfect anarchy, 
unless there is some standard by which the relative worth of 
Feelings themselves may be judged. As a matter of fact, 
both the Will-theory and the Feeling-theory admit the pres- 
ence of Intelligence in us; but by Intelligence they under- 
stand a faculty capable only of operations of which counting 
or calculation is a type—capable only of arranging facts 
given to it from sources independent of itself, and of ar- 
ranging them only according to limited principles. Thought 
cannot be thus limited ; it is itself a living, creative function. 
On the other hand, if Thought is not opposed to Emotion 
and Will but is made somehow to include them, then we 
have the confusions resulting from the use of a word in a 
strained, unnatural sense—a sense inconsistent with many 
of the associations which are inseparable from the word 
through its use in ordinary language. This double-faced 
theory results in the bias of Intellectualism. We do not 
correct intellectualism by opposing Emotion and Will to 
Thought, assuming that reality is found in them more than in 
Thought and that we are before all things active and feeling 
beings ; but by regarding even our deepest knowledge of these 
three (in their distinction and relation) as itself only symbolic 
and partially true; so that the three functions become three 
inseparable and equally incomplete symbols of what man 
verily is. Our most perfect knowledge is only the most per- 
fect symbol of what we are—the most perfect yet attained.” 

With the foregoing, the following principles may now be 
connected. There can be no knowledge without experience. 
3ut (1) experience is susceptible of indefinitely various forms 
and degrees, from the sentient experience of a mollusc to the 
experience described in Hegel’s Phenomenologie des Geistes. 
(2) In each form of human experience there is revealed in 
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some degree a constitution or structure which is, relatively 
to us, permanent or abiding. (3) One essential condition of 
these varieties of experience is our own activity; our experi- 
ence is partly made by us as well as found. (4) Experience is 
blind unless intelligence supervenes to interpret it, when it 
becomes intelligent experience. These principles imply the 
impossibility of separating experience and reason,—of relying 
on one to the exclusion of the other; the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing experience and reason, for there is an endless 
variety in the forms of rationality among men, so that ex- 
perience and its interpretation are, so to speak, ‘ independent 
variables’; and finally the value of activity and energy of 
spirit in moulding experience and so affording new data for 
knowledge. 

There are not many harder intellectual feats than to keep 
in mind together and take account at the same time of a 
number of simultaneously varying conditions which are not 
so completely dependent on each other as to enable us to 
infer from one of them the variations of any of the others. 
The mathematical notation for a function of variables / (2,y,z) 
gives some indication of the nature of the conception to 
which we refer. It is one which arises frequently in Eco- 
nomics (where phenomena have to be considered as deter- 
mined by numerous conditions all varying at once) and in 
Philosophy. In such cases ordinary language affords only 
the most cumbrous and involved expression for the complex 
conceptions which have to be employed. These remarks are 
suggested to me by the extraordinary difficulty which is and 
has been found in doing justice to the fulness of man’s con- 
crete mental life. There are cases where to deal with one 
thing at a time is in effect to explain away other things of 
equal importance; such a case is that of the three most 
general modes distinguishable in concrete mental life. By 
concentrating attention on one of the three variables we tend 
to reduce the function to / (7) instead of f (7,y,2). 

The older ‘‘ Idealism,” claiming descent from German 
thought, whatever the intentions of its exponents may have 
been, did in effect mutilate the totality of experience which it 
is the business of philosophy to interpret. It took one phase 
of mental life and built upon that as if it were the whole. 
The partisans of ‘‘ Idealism ”’ did, it is true, sometimes ex- 
pressly protest against this mutilation, and declare that 
feeling, knowing, and willing, are simply three aspects of 
one self-conscious being,” ‘‘ logically distinguishable but 
really inseparable modes of viewing the one self-conscious 
subject,” for ‘there are no absolute separations in reality, 
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but only distinctions within an identity”’.! But as soon 
as it became necessary to reduce the vagueness of such for- 
mule, we were told that, on pain of incurring the philo- 
sophic anathema, we must believe that there is no element 
in the self-conscious life of man which cannot ‘ fall within 
thought.” 

The principle is well expressed in Dr. Edward Caird’s 
words: ‘‘ If we could know the whole conditions of an object 
apart from perception, we should know its reality,” * for if 
this is not a mere verbal proposition, it means that a complete 
knowledge of the conditions of a thing’s possibility would be 
equivalent to its reality. ‘‘ Idealism” always and everywhere 
persisted in naming the identity within which the differences 
hold, by reference to one of the aspects of self-conscious life 
in preference to the others. The principle constitutive of 
reality was always spoken of as par excellence Thought. And 
those who objected to this easy identification were accused 
of holding that reality is ‘‘ not rational ”’. 

Another and of course a related point in which the older 
‘‘Tdealism ”’ invited criticism was with regard to its treat- 
ment of Perception from the point of view of the Theory 
of Knowledge. It developed Berkeley’s position from esse 
iS percipi into esse is concipi. Against this it was contended 
that such a method was wholly inadequate to establish 
any metaphysical principle. It was to burke the prim- 
ary problem of the Theory of Knowledge, and to render 
impossible that patient analysis by which alone any results 
could be securely established. There were some critics 
who proposed to open up another way, whatever it might 
lead to; and they contended that no progress will be made 
with the analysis of intelligence until we have probed to the 
bottom what they called ‘the reference to reality other 
than self’’. They held that there never was a time in the 
conscious life of any individual, when he recognised his ideas 
as being his own, and yet did not just as spontaneously re- 
cognise and accept their reference to reality other than his 
finite self ; and accordingly they found the primary meaning 
of ‘‘ real” to be, “ that which does not depend on my finite 
ideas”. Against this, various charges were made by the ex- 
ponents of ‘ Idealism,’—that it was to assume a self-con- 
tained subject, or an absolute dualism between mind and 
matter, or a multiplicity of self-existent ‘“‘ reals,’ or an 


' Prof. Watson in the Jnternational Journal of Ethics, July, 1899, pp. 
423, 424. 
* Ihid., p, 427. * Philosophy of Kant, vol.i., p- 598. 
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unknowable thing-in-itself. All such charges seemed futile 
to the critics, for they expressly defined the conception of 
reality, to which this preliminary inquiry led, in the most 
general terms, as indicated above ; for the expression ‘‘ does 
not depend for its existence upon” is not the same as “ un- 
related to’ or ‘‘ unaffected by” or “ dissimilar in nature to”’. 
The first of these conceptions was given as the least that re- 
ality can mean, and as so far consistent with many different 
forms of metaphysical theory.' The whole process of know- 
ledge seemed to consist in a gradual “ filling in” and pro- 
gressive definition of this abstract idea. 

“Tdealism,” then, seemed open to the charges (a) of 
explaining away emotion and will into forms of thought, 
(b) of explaining away the necessary duality of subject and 
object by denying that the latter is in any sense whatever 
independent of the subject’s thought about it. Correspond- 
ing to these two difficulties, there are two questions which 
the exponents of Humanism have not yet properly faced, 
but which will have to be thoroughly discussed before the 
worth of the ‘‘ new ” philosophy can be estimated at all ; these 
are: (a) Does Humanism in effect—for declarations of good 
intentions are not sufficient—does it in effect explain away 
intellect into emotion and will ? (6) Does Humanism in effect 
deny to the object any independence of the subject’s will and 
action on it? Until these difficulties have been fully dealt 
with, Humanism leaves us with the same ambiguities in 
our hands as did the Absolute Idealism which it claims to 
replace. 

Before coming to these questions, we must notice care- 
fully that Hegelian ‘‘ Idealism” has prepared the way for an 
advance in philosophic method and metaphysical conceptions 
by a vital contribution which it has made to the Theory of 
Knowledge. ‘Truth is an organic whole. No portion of 
knowledge is theoretically certain or absolutely true until all 
portions have been so extended and developed that they can 
be seen to form a single, complete, all-inclusive whole. Such 
would be omniscience, and the idea of omniscience is irre- 
concilable with a growing, developing personality such as 
ours. Theoretical certainty cannot be attributed to any 
judgment that we can make. Some Hegelians might seek 
to avoid this conclusion by falling back on the view of man 
as “infinite or absolute as well as finite’’; but our finite 
intellect, with its processes of change, evolution and growth, 

' See Philosophical Criticism, ch. i., esp. $$ 2, 3 and 4, for full discussion 
and references. 
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is the only means of access to the absolute truth, which 
must needs be broken up into partial errors in order to 
manifest itself in the finite. In brief: all our judgments 
fall short of the whole truth; every judgment is therefore 
theoretically uncertain, inasmuch as we do not know how 
far it must be transformed in order to be developed into the 
whole truth. It is not therefore false; we must accept it 
if it is the best account which we can now form of the 
realities to which it refers. he more complete truth does 
not destroy the less complete, but expands and transforms it. 
Hence, conclusions which will work if taken as containing 
truth in solution as it were, become unworkable and even 
self-contradictory if taken as absolutely true. Criticism of 
any theory may be perfectly valid in the latter view of its 
truth, and yet be worthless on the former view of it, because 
an entirely wrong standard is employed. This result has 
been worked out in different ways by Bradley, Wallace and 
others. In Wallace’s thought we find what is pegged the 
purest example of its significance ; and, by way of illustra- 
tion, and not as an arygumentum ad hominem, I quote the 
following admirable summary:! ‘In all systems, schools, 
dogmas, tendencies, there are elements of truth, but all have 
in them inherent defects, limitations, one-sidednesses, which 
necessarily lead on to some other, it may be opposite, develop- 
ment, which equally in turn has to be transcended. No- 
where in the history of philosophy can the searcher after 
truth find a bit of solid ground on which the sole of his 
foot may rest. It is not merely that no one system can be 
accepted as a whole, but no truth is so well-established that 
it may not easily degenerate into an error calling for fresh 
protest. . . . We encounter nothing but phases, tendencies, 
aspects. So subtle is the essence which alone this attitude 
of mind finds it possible to distil from the whole process 
that it can hardly be put into words at all. It can only be 
suggested or hinted at by the criticism of other people's 
mistakes. Truth becomes rather an escape from conflicting 
errors than any positive possession. Idealism becomes a 
temper of mind rather than a creed—a temper full of faith 
in an ultimate meaning in the universe, but scarcely ever 
able to say even in part what that meaning is, unless by 
pointing to some historical system, social or religious, as a 
symbol of the reality beyond. . . . Even Hegelianism, even 
the last word that the last and least dogmatic prophet of 





‘From Mr. Rashdall’s review of Wallace’s Lectures and Essays, in M1np, 
N.S., No. 31. 
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Hegelianism may have uttered, is destined to be transcended 
—to be transcended so soon that it seems hardly worth while 
to utter it.” 

To avoid misunderstanding I may say that in my opinion 
this general view of knowledge is the only view open to us ; 
but, if supposed to be the last word of philosophy, it is pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory. It does not, indeed, preclude us from 
an immanent criticism of conceptions and principles by refer- 
ence to one another, so as to ascertain which are, relatively 
to the rest, the most fundamental. Such criticism is neces- 
sary, and constitutes the task of the Theory of Knowledge ; 
but if its results are put forward as a philosophy of the 
universe it 1s clear that they will not work.! Some further 
test of the relative truths is required. A favourite way of 
escape 1s to fall back on some form of philosophical Dogma- 
tism. The essence of Dogmatism is to assert some limited 
principle, or set of limited principles, as absolute. Ordinary 
Intuitionism does this; it confuses what I have called “ prac- 
tical certainty” (the feeling of practical ease in believing, or 


compulsion to believe) with theoretical certainty. As Mr. 
Balfour remarks, ‘‘ nothing is more in need of demonstra- 
tion than the obvious”. Another way of escape is that of 


‘‘ Logical Absolutism,” * which takes the main principles of 
the traditional or scholastic Logic to be absolute. This form 
of Dogmatism reduces its assumptions to the simplest con- 
ceivable. Tecum habita, et noris quam sit tibi curta supeller. 
But however scanty the remnant may be, it consists of as- 
sumptions which, when used in any absolute reference, 
become groundless, arbitrary, essentially dogmatic : as when 
they are used to prove that any thing can be essentially “ in- 
definable ’’ or be essentially ‘ self-contradictory’’. That the 
principle of Contradiction, for example, is valid, in some 
sense of the latter term, is of course essential to thinking at 
all; but if I were asked, as a preliminary to a discussion, 
whether I accepted the validity of the principle of Contradic- 
tion, I hold I should be justified in refusing the admission 
until I knew exactly what my questioner meant by its validity 
and by the grounds of its validity ; and any real answer to these 


'That the Theory of Knowledge is necessary, and vet incapable by 
itself of providing a metaphysic of reality, is the first main contention 
of the writer’s Ph ilosoph teal Criticism and Construction. 

2 Foundations of Belief, first ed., p. 98. 

‘ Evineed in the logical procedure of Mr. Moore in his Principia Ethica ; 
and, on a much larger seale, in the philosophy of Herbart, which as the 
Editor of MIND once pointed out to me, is simply “a metaphysical appli- 
cation of Formal Logic ” 
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questions would dispose of the claim of the principle to be 
absolute. 

The conception of truth as an organic whole seems in fact 
to dissolve the dogmatic intellectual tests of truth which are 
and have been employed: this is its chief significance, and (I 
will add) its chief value. By this means, and by its con- 
structive implication that all truth is a matter of degree, it 
prepares the way for an advance in our conception of what 
the tests or evidences of truth really are. They essentially 
have reference to concrete experience, for only there is the 
working power of ideas to be seen. Thought cannot of itself 
create evidence, whether in philosophy, science, or common 
life. There can be no evidence without desire, will, and 
action. This I take to be the fundamental argument of Thé 
Will to Believe (see, e.g., pp. 105-108). In every case of know- 
ledge the evidence has to be made as much as found. In 
physical science the evidence is made by an experiment, 
which is a practical problem set to Nature to answer, and 
the experiment would not be made unless the hypothesis 
appealed to the inquirer as worth trying,—as for his purpose 
* desirable’’: that is, in Prof. James’s words, unless it were 
for the investigator a ‘“‘live” hypothesis. But experiment is 
not limited to the questions asked of Nature regarding the 
causal connexion of physical events, where the conditions are 
capable of precise quantitative estimation. A moral and spirit- 
ual principle may or rather must be conceived as a hypothesis 
to be tested by action and experience. And this is the same in 
method as the testing of a scientific truth or hypothesis by 
experiment. Of course in the case of a physical hypothesis 
we are dealing with something much more abstract than 
in the case of a moral or spiritual principle, so that we 
understand the conditions much more completely and can 
thus make the experiment quantitatively exact. In a bio- 
logical or physiological experiment this kind of exactness is 
much less possible: in the testing of a rational or moral or 
spiritual principle it is inconceivable. But there is one 
method throughout.! 

The battle-ground over which the question of this test is 
fought is its applicability to various theories of man’s place 
in the universe. On pragmatist principles such a theory may 
be regarded as true if (to adopt a common but vague mode 
of expression) it ‘‘ works” so as to “satisfy our needs,’ —that 


'This of course implies that the kinds and degrees of experience are 
indefinitely numerous, comprising all the infinite variety of realised 
objects of human thought and action. 
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is, if it calls into operation those powers of ours which tend 
to the realisation of the best life and at the same time har- 
monise with experience.' Or, as it has otherwise been ex- 
pressed,” ‘‘ the belief which works is true; but it must work 
all round. It must satisfy our needs, but it must satisfy them 
all,—the needs of reason not less than those of the will and 
emotions,—the desire for harmony in our intellectual as well 
as for harmony in our moral world.” Prof. Muirhead sug- 
gests that perhaps the needs of the will and emotions are not 
different from the needs of reason ; Humanism, on the other 
hand, appears to deny that reason has any needs distinguish- 
able from those of our emotional and active nature. To this 
point we shall return. 

It is clear that some important assumptions are necessary, 
without which the Pragmatist method becomes illusory. (1) 
In order that our action should have any resuilts at all, there 
must surely be certain relatively permanent characteristics of 
human nature and a relatively permanent structure of reality 
at the basis of experience. (2) Since the experience which 
gives us abiding satisfaction is held by Pragmatism to satisfy 
the universe also, we must presuppose that the universe is 
revealed to us in our experience, or, in Mr. Balfour's words, 
that ‘‘ There is some kind of harmony between our inner 
selves and the universe of which we form a part”’.® (8) We 
must be able to know what the results of working out our beliefs 
really are, in our own and other lives: this implies self-know- 
ledge and knowledge of other selves ; and above all, there is 
required a standard for comparing the various purposes which 
the working power of our belief hinders or promotes. The 
test is always practical utility ; to be useful means to serve the 
purposes of life; we therefore require to know what are the 
constituents of life at its best, and what is the nature of 
their enrichment, which is to be subserved. Manuifestly, 
then, the Pragmatic method, as outlined so far, though it 1s 
sound in principle, could not be put forward as a complete 
philosophy of truth and reality. One cannot help remarking 
that a genuine curiosity of philosophic controversy is the 
way in which the critics of the ‘‘ Will to Believe” doctrine 
ignored the essential point in it—which is, verification by 
experience (in the widest sense of this word). 

Prof. James, however, carries the question a step farther 


' See Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s criticism of Balfour in Wan’s Place in the 
Cosmos, second ed., pp. 194-195, 216, 241, ete. 

* By Prof. Muirhead in International Journal of Ethics, January, 1903, 
pp. 245-246. 

"Op. cit., p. B47. 
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when he maintains that ‘‘ Faith in a fact may help to create 
the fact” in cases where our own personal action enters 
largely into the determination of the fact.!. To believe that 
life is worth living makes it so. Hos successus alit; possunt 
quia posse videntur.” ‘‘ Faith in a fact may help to create the 
fact, provided our own activity enters into the determination 
of the fact.” The essential possibility or impossibility of 
the Humanist position, as worked out since Prof. James 
published The Will to Believe, depends on the wider or nar- 
rower extent given to this qualification. How far is it true 
that our own activity enters into the determination of every 
fact? In answering this question, we must bear in mind 
two things: (a) All consciousness is purposive activity ; “ our 
existence as conscious beings is essentially an activity, and 
activity is a process which by its very nature is directed 
towards an end, and can neither exist nor be conceived apart 
from this end’. This conclusion rests on no special psy- 
chological theory, as for example regarding the nature of 
Attention. It is, rather, a comprehensive induction. As 
Prof. W. Caldwell has said, ‘‘ Human beings themselves and 
history and literature all seem to speak of a life of effort and 
creative activity and spontaneity as of the very nature of 
man’’.’ Hence also all cognitive activity is at the same 
time volitional activity: ‘‘ the ultimate basis of all mental 
activities, for the right conduct of which we seek a clue in 
Methodology, is a will which sets before itself definite ends ; 
and to this is due the motive force which impels us to in- 
vestigation, while the most general principles of investigation 
are derived from the ends pursued by it’’.* For philosophy 
to ignore this, in the pretence of ‘ distinguishing between 
logic and psychology,” seems really to be a case of irrational 
subservience to a blind and lazy tradition... Mr. H. W. B. 
Joseph® makes a sharp distinction between an idea con- 
sidered as a mere presentation, and an idea considered as 
being true or false, and again between ‘a psychological 
compulsion that drives you to think in a certain way, and 
a logical recognition that you ought to think in that way, 


' Will to Believe, p. 25. Cf. also pp. 24; 59, 60; and 97. 

>“ Because they think they can” (Conington). 

‘ International Journal of Ethics, July, 1898, p. 466, from an article on 
‘Philosophy and the Activity-experience,” which, together with a dis- 
cussion by the same writer and Mr. H. R. Marshall, International Journal 
of Ethics, April, 1899, and an article by Mr. Caldwell in Minn, No. 36, 
N.S., constitute an instructive survey of the earlier form of Pragmatism. 

‘Sigwart, Logic, § 105. 

Cf, Humanism, pp. xii., xili.; 8; 51-54; ete. 

5 Minp, N.S., No. 53, pp. 31, 37. 
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and that others ought to, whether psychologically they are 
compelled to or not’’. In each of these cases there is of 
course a distinction to be made, and the universal recogni- 
tion of this is due to the work of Mr. Bradley more tian 
to anything else; but in each case the whole problem lies 
in showing what is the connexion between the two things. 
A mere distinguo is idle. No one has done more than Mr. 
Bradley to enforce the conclusion that the logical idea, the 
pure ‘‘ meaning,” if we try to work with it per se,is a worth- 
less abstraction. Only in experience is its working power 
shown. (bd) All experience, so far as it consists of dis- 
criminated facts, depends on our personal activity. My 
experience 1s what my interests lead me to notice, and that 
is what comes home to me as real. ‘‘ For our interests 
impose the conditions under which alone reality can be 
revealed. Only such aspects of reality can be revealed as 
are not merely knowable but are objects of an actual desire, 
and consequent attempt, to know. All other realities or 
aspects of reality, which there is no attempt to know, ne- 
cessarily remain unknown, and for us unreal, because there 
is no one to look for them.’’ ‘‘ The direction of our effort, 
itself determined by our desires and will to know, enters 
as a necessary and ineradicable factor into whatever revela- 
tion of reality we can attain.” Thus our personal activ- 
ity enters into the determination of every fact: and if so, 
it follows from Prof. James’s principle above quoted that 
every fact is partly brought into being by our belief in it. By 
the direction of our own purposes we to a certain extent 
make both truth and reality. This brings us to the position 
of Humanism. 

Whether or not Humanism is to be regarded as a philo- 
sophical advance, depends on the answers it gives to two 
questions which we have already formulated. The jirst of 
them related to the account vouchsafed by Humanism of the 
intellect and its place in mental life. What is this account ? 
It is admitted that the word truth stands for something 
really attainable, and that there is such a thing as an effective 
desire to know the truth. Humanism is primarily ‘a new 
analysis of truth,” inspired by such psychological conclusions 
as those outlined in the preceding paragraph. Its professed 
aim is “not to assign to the ‘ will’ the functions of the 
‘intellect,’ but rather so to analyse the latter phrase as to 
bring out the volitional structure and dependence of every 
intellectual function’’.' @ewpia is derived from mrpaécs ; for 


1 MinpD, N.S., No. 53, p. 126. 
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‘‘ whatever forms of the real we may have discovered, some 
purposive activity, some conception of a good to be attained, 
was involved as a condition of the discovery ; if there had 
been no activity on our part, or if that activity had been 
directed to ends other than it was, there could not have been 
discovery, or that discovery’’.! The attempt is made to dis- 
pense with the notion of an objective counterpart to which 
our ideas must correspond as copies, and to explain truth and 
reality as consisting in postulates necessary for the ‘‘ practi- 
sal utilities’ of life. All forms of good are realised as con- 
scious purposes, hence the terms ‘ practical” and “ useful,” 
constantly occurring in humanist writings, mean simply 
“serving some conscious purpose’’ or “‘leading to the 
development of life”. Is the true, then, merely what it 
pleases any one to believe (the usual rough-and-ready criti- 
cism)? No; there are as many forms and degrees of truth 
or validity as there are forms and degrees of good. Here we 
see the bearing of the doctrine of Degrees of Truth on the 
humanist position. Purposes are always higher or lower 
relatively to one another; and that truth is most true which 
serves the highest purpose. Truths which serve a purpose 
less than the highest have only a relative validity.’ Indi- 
vidual caprice is controlled by the combined pressure of the 
needs of consistent personal living and of social intercourse. 
Thus higher degrees of validity are worked out. ‘‘ As regards 
the objects valued as true, truth is that manipulation of them 
which turns out upon trial to be useful, primarily for any 
human end, but ultimately for that perfect harmony of our 
whole life which forms our final aspiration.”’ 

In order not to be lost in a maze of details, we must con- 
centrate attention on the application of these ideas to the 
truth of the first principles of knowledge and to the manner 
of their derivation. “There are certain truths which are 
necessary to all knowing, which are implied in the existence 
of every act of knowledge”’;* ‘‘ fundamental assumptions of 
our conceptual interpretation of reality’... These principles 
“begin their career as demands we make upon our experience, 
or, in Other words, as postulates,’ ‘‘ designed to render the 


' Humanism, pp. xiil., 30, 34, and 12. 

* Personal Idealism, pp. 53; 69, note 2. 

* Humanism, pp. 55, 58-61. It is really curious to notice the direct 
antithesis between this contention and that of the older ‘ Idealism,” 
which the late Prof. Ritchie once summed up thus: “A thing 7s that 
way of thinking about it which fits it into its place in an intelligible 
system of the universe”. 

4 Personal Idealism, p. 68. > Humanism, p. 57. 
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world conformable to our wishes”’; ‘‘ their subsequent sift- 
ing, which promotes some to be axioms and leads to the 
abandonment of others, will depend on the experience of 
their working”... Nowa postulate must involve something 
of the nature of an idea, an awareness, an element of know- 
ledge, prior to the ‘‘experience of its working’’: where, 
then, are ideas, as such, derived from? How is it possible 
that there is such a thing as an idea at all? This difficulty 
comes clearly to hight when we ask: What makes these pos- 
tulates? The further we probe this question, the more un- 
satisfactory seems the answer that Humanism has to give. 
All notions experimented with are suggested by immediate 
experience: with the felt unsatisfactoriness of the latter the 
whole cognitive process starts;? but if so, it can start at all 
only because in the beginning the germs of cognition are 
present. Primordial postulates may have been blindly made 
and for long imperfectly understood,* but, unless knowledge 
can be manufactured out of feelings and actions which are 
ex hypothesi blind, some kind of germinal awareness must 
have been present in order that it should later develop. The 
author sometimes speaks as if emotion and action manu- 
factured everything,’ and as if postulation were merely a 
form of the effort in swo esse perseverare. He suggests” that 
the mental order might have been constructed otherwise. 
Does this mean that there is nothing in consciousness to 
tend towards any special kind of postulate? In that case, 
primordial postulates are ‘‘accidental variations” in the 
sense well explained in Humanism, page 132: “that no 
special tendency to vary in any direction rather than in any 
other was to be assumed, and that the causes of variation, 
which Darwin forbore to investigate, did not favour one sort 
of variation rather than another”. But the postulates re- 
quire an origin as much as new variations in evolution. 
When he comes to face the derivation of the axioms, Mr. 
Schiller seems to start with a consciousness which excludes 
knowledge,’ but has other characteristics.. How did any 
knowledge or recognition arise? ‘‘ The felt self-identity of 
consciousness, which, however it arises, is a psychical fact, 
is, I contend, the ultimate psychical basis for raising the great 
postulate of logical identity,” * a postulate ‘more or less con- 
sciously felt to be such”’.” This ‘‘ feeling’ contains the germ 
of knowing, or the phrases used become incomprehensible, 


' Personal Idealism, p. 64. * Humanism, p. 193. 
* Personal Idealism, p. 128. *P. 86. a a 
$P. 93. La! ba =P. 06. 9P. 97. 10°. 102: 
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more especially since identity is defined! as the recognition of 
the same in the recurrence of the like: Similar remarks apply 
to the derivation of the ideas of an external world,” causa- 
tion,® space,* and time.’ In each case the psychological 
data indicated as the basis of the postulate ~ be grasped 
in some elementary intelligent form as well as “felt” and 
acted on. My point is, that intelligence is ies pri- 
mordially distinct from feeling and action, though like these 
it is essentially a process of ge rminé ition and growth, and is 
therefore plastic, but has a law of growth tending to certain 
forms ; and that no intelligible derivation of any postulate can 
be given without presupposing the presence of the intellectual 
function in however elementary or embryonic a form. On 
the other hand, once admit this, and the pragmatist deriva- 
tion wears a very different aspect. On the basis of psychology 
and evolution, it is known that our intellectual functions 
have been set in action by purely practical needs, and have 
developed gradually to a more theoretic function, while re- 
maining entirely immanent in the process of experience ; 
and the ultimate conclusion is one which would be widely 
accepted, being indeed identical with the central thought of 
Kant: that the first principles of knowledge are postulates 
actually required by science, forced upon us by the mere 
assumption that science is not an illusion. 

In a suggestive passage the author compares the process of 
postulation with the use of a scientific hypothesis, and finds 
them essentially similar. In the case of the hypothesis, on 
his own showing, ‘‘ facts must be interpreted by intelligence,’ 
and intelligence suggests the hypothesis. This makes the 
question all the more pressing : what suggested the primitive 
postulates ? Is there or is there not an attempt to dispense 
with intelligence in suggesting them? It would seem that 
the author’s confessed object of ‘ connecting cognition with 
the earlier functions of consciousness by means of the postu- 
late ’ breaks down unless these earlier functions are them- 
selves germinally cognitive." 

A brief digression on one or two questions regarding Space 
may be permitted. The development of conceptual or geo- 
me trical space is shown to be due to a process of “idealisa- 
tion’; but how any “‘idealisation ‘at allis possible the author 
does not show.’ One would like to see Mr. Schiller’s critique 
of Locke’s attempted derivation of the ideas of ‘‘ Immensity, 
Eternity, and Infinity”. Further, if the ‘‘ idealisation ” 


' Personal Idealism, p. 98. a Pe aOb: “Pp. 108, 110. 
gt ee be oP. ae: 6 Pp. 107, 125: Pe. 113. 
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which led to the conception of Euclidean space was made 
because this conception is so useful (much more so than 
that of non-Euclidean space), why is the former declared 
to be ‘‘not real”?! ‘Que l’on spécule sur des théories 
aussi éloignées de l’application et de l’action, que l'on arrive 
simplement & dire que notre représentation de l’espace, plus 
commode, n’est pas plus vraie que toute autre, n’est-ce pas 
ln preuve de la nécessité ott nous sommes de distineuer le 
point de vue de l’action de celui de la connaissance, la vérité 
de l’efticacité ? ”’ - 

Returning from this digression, we notice in the next 
place that difficulties precisely similar to those mentioned 
above arise in Prof. James’s more recent statement of the 
position in Minp, N.S., No. 52. He says, for example, 
‘there is probably not a common-sense tradition, of all those 
which we now live by, which was not in the first instance a 
genuine discovery, an inductive generalisation” ; they all 
were ‘‘once definite conquests made at historic dates by our 
ancestors in their attempts to get the chaos of thei crude 
individual experiences into more shareable and manageable 
shape ; they proved of such sovereign use as a Denkmittel 
that they are now a part of the very structure of our mind ’’.’ 
Most true, I reply, provided you do not so define your primi- 
tive consciousness as to make it contradict the very notion 
of “discovery”. Thus, “the concept of permanently exist- 
ing things .. . becomes an interpretation so luminous of 
what happens to us that once employed it never gets for- 
gotten”. Where does it come from? What manufactures 
it? And for what purpose is it “luminous”? If the reader 
asks, “ What answer do you give to such questions ?”’ I reply 
that I believe intelligence to be a living creative function ; 
that the first emergence of the idea of permanently existing 
things, appearing as a contrast between the feeling, striving 
life and things which are not a part of the life, is simply the 
first emergence of intelligence ;* that the idea ‘ survives ”’ 
because it is useful both for the purposes of practical living 
and for the purposes of understanding the structure of the 
world in which the practical living has to go on; and that 
it has become permanent because without it we cannot 


' Personal Idealism, p. 115; cf. Humanism, p. 91. 

* From a brief criticism of Humanism in Rev. de Mé. et de Mor., Sept., 
1904. 

3 Minp, N.S., No. 52, p. 460. 

‘Otherwise there seems no possibility of creating the idea out of a 
mere feeling of pain, and struggle to be relieved, followed by a feeling of 
relief (Personal Idealism, p. 105). , 
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think, and we want to think because thinking, even when 
it does not serve ends of conduct, is.a necessary part of our 
life. This statement of course implies ‘‘ congruence between 
the mind and the world,” which Mr. James mentions and 
describes as ‘‘ curious,” ! in a way which reminds me of 
Mill's attitude in a once celebrated case where he found that 
something, which on his own theory was a “ final inexplica- 
bility,’’ was none the less an actual fact. 

Prof. James, like Mr. Schiller, suggests that there might 
have been different hypotheses or postulates regarding the 
world, but he commits himself to a statement which, so far 
as I know, Mr. Schiller has not made, that primitive chaotic 
pure experience sets us questions.” Sets ‘ questions” to 
whom or what? To a mind, or an organism, devoid of the 
uttermost beginnings of intelligence? He also seems to 
admit, beside the fundamental need of communicating with 
one another, foreseeing the course of experiences, and steer- 
ing our lives by rule, another need—of gaining “a cleaner, 
clearer, more inclusive mental view’’.® This looks like the 
recognition of an intellectual desire for truth, and a search 
for it, conceived as something more essential to us than if 
it were the mere free exercise of an acquired habit. Mr. 
Schiller goes so far as to condemn as irrational the desire 
for knowledge ‘“ for its own sake’’.* There is great con- 
fusion involved in the current use of the phrase “ for its 
own sake”, It ought to be evident that what is really de- 
sired is, not the mere possession of “truth” as a passivi 
state, not as Lotze somewhere says the mere representation 
inside us of what is outside us: what is desired is the active- 
emotional direction of the mind to the realisation of one end 

-of so thinking that our thought may harmonise intellectu- 
ally with the fundamental structure of things. One would 
like to ask how many scientific discoveries—which after dis- 
covery have proved of immense benefit to human life all 
round, but were in this sense useless at the time of dis- 
covery—would ever have been made, if a constituent part of 
our nature were not the desire to know, the desire to know 
for the sake of nothing beyond the essential intellectual 
emotional activities implied in the realising of the know- 
ledge? It is easy to talk of scientific theories as ‘‘ com- 
pendious shorthand,” etc., and so as “useful”; but for what 
are they useful? They are useful in the first place because 
man is rational and therefore desires them. We may very 


'Minp, N.S., No. 52, p. 459. *Thid., p. 461. 
5 [hid., p. 4616. * Personal Idealism, p. 85. 
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well regard science as merely seeking summary views of the 
universe: but once more we must admit that such views 
may be, and rightly may be, sought for the sake of nothing 
bevond their active realisation by the seeker. Prof. James 
is more cautious than Mr. Schiller. He admits and does 
not condemn the growth of an intrinsic interest in the bare 
describing function, a ‘ theoretic curiosity,” a ‘ theoretic 
need’”’:! but he does not show how this has come to be in a 
life where all interests were at first practical, when the latter 
term means limited to the needs of feeling and action. 

My own solution of the difficulty has already been implied. 
It is, to include the needs of the intellect among what Mr. 
Bradley calls ‘‘the main tendencies of our nature,” and to 
insist that intelligence, like everything else, is a process of 
erowth, and is in reality wholly concrete, i.e. entirely im- 
manent in the process of concrete experience in which its 
principles and ideals are tested. If through the whole course 
of natural processes there has been a teleological factor which 
has come to be a deliberate purpose in human life, it is through 
reason alone that we can hold that purpose in view and com- 
pare it with all the minor purposes to which it gives value 
and which are judged in its light ; and the demands of reason 
itself form part of that supreme purpose. Either you deny 
that there is any highest purpose co-ordinating all purposes 
(in which case Humanism sinks to the level of the crudest 
naturalism) or you do not deny it. In the latter case the 
purpose must be conceived as an Ideal. That human life is 
lived in the presence of such an Ideal is a comprehensive in- 
duction from experience. An Ideal means what is sought 
for but not yet fully realised in life: our aspirations point to 
that which is really higher than any practical achievement 
or any definitely discriminated fact. Hence no Ideal can be 
shaped without going in advance of conduct. But the appre- 
hension of an Ideal as an effective influence in life implies 
even more than an advance, in thought and desire, be- 
yond all actual facts and deeds: it implies that the Ideal 
comes home to us, prior to any experience of its value 
by way of action, with an inherent worth, a goodness, 
truth, and reality of its own. Otherwise, it would have 
little power to affect action, for the man would be following 
what was for him a creation of his own mind. An apprehen- 
sion of super-individual or super-personal reality in the Ideal 
Is a necessary precondition of the maintenance of the human 
struggle for better life. It is possible to hold this, if with Mr. 


*Miyp, N.S., No. 52, p. 470. 
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Bradley we recognise that experience is not limited to defin- 
itely discriminated deeds and facts, that beyond both thought 
and conduct lies a region which is immediate to consciousness 
and which gives to purpose its significance. Human experi- 
ence is not merely finite.’ It is not necessary to show at 
length that the admission of all which we have just said 
concerning the apprehension of the Ideal, does not interfere 
with the doctrine already laid down, that the truth and 
reality of the Ideal in the details of life must be established 
for the experient by the criterion of usefulness, in the fullest 
and deepest meaning of this word. 

The second of the two questions facing the humanist 
related to the theory of reality as “plastic,” as capable of 
being moulded and made by our action. My preliminary 
statement implied the truth of this as regards experience 
but to make the same statement of reality, i.e., to regard it 
as an ultimate metaphysical truth, is a very different thing. 
There are, however, some adimissions first to be made. 

(a) We shall all admit the general disappearance? of the 
old static view of reality; I mean the view that the real is 
distinguished from the phenomenal by being a realm of 
eternal necessities, of unchanging essences, of absolute mean- 
ings. We also recognise without regret that the word 
‘“‘ontology”’ has gone out of use. In place of the static 
view, we have now dynamic views of the real, and the pre- 
dominance of such conceptions as those of purpose and 
function. Indeed, in a sense it is true that processes of 
active evolution are the essential nature of all reality. For 
this reason, in accordance with what has been already said, 
it is now inevitable that the consequences of theories should 
be regarded as part of their very nature and data, since their 
object is to explain the processes. 

(b) In the case of consciousness this change is especially 
marked. We have already dwelt on the importance of the 
conceptions of action and purpose. What we have now 
before us is a transformation of the whole conception of 
mental life, which is regarded as a process not only of 
activity but of productivity,—if we may use the term: an 


'Cf. the writer’s Philosophical Criticism, chap. vii., $4; and Leaders of 
Religious Thought, passim. If ever a hardened prejudice has been pul- 
verised in philosophy, Prof. James in his Varieties of Religious Experience 
has done so to this one, of the essential finiteness of human experience. 
It is remarkable that Mr. Schiller betrays so little appreciation of the 
importance of this. 

* Except in the case of the naturalism of popular science, as expounded 
for instance by Haeckel. 
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unceasing process of producing from within new modes of 
thinking, feeling, and willing. The Hegelian conception of 
self-realisation has largely contributed to this advance in 
thought; but in recent years there is, as far as I know, no 
one but Wundt who has made fundamental in his philo- 
sophy the principle that consciousness is ever striving after 
a fuller realisation of its life. ‘The essential nature of mind 
consists in its creative functions, which are inexhaustible. 
On the other hand, the operation of this law can be traced 
in reason as well as in feeling and will; and it cannot be 
used to explain the development of life without taking into 
account the conditions under which the unfolding of con- 
scious potentialities takes place. 

(c) This view involves the recognition that conscious life 
is a real factor in the course of events. Our achievements in 
the way of moulding the world are not predetermined for 
us but determined by us. We therefore at once admit Mr. 
Schiller’s first contention: we must discard the notron that 
in the constitution of the world we count for nothing,—that 
it matters not what we do, because reality is what it 1s, 
whatever we may do. ‘It is true on the contrary that our 
action is essential and indispensable, and that to some extent 
the world (our world) is of our own making.” ! But unless 
we are informed exactly to what extent the world is of our 
own making, the statement quoted becomes only a restate- 
ment of the truth that our experience, so far as it consists 
of distinct facts, is only of objects of an interest, of an actual 
desire and consequent effort to know. ‘To deny the absolute 
determination of the universe (including a fortiori the absolute 
determination of all its parts), to repudiate what Prof. James 
calls the “block universe,’ and to admit the presence of 
human activity in the construction of experience, is not the 
same thing as to say in general terms that reality can be 
constructed in various ways by our efforts.” How far beyond 
this is reality plastic to our efforts? Messrs. James and 
Schiller give various answers, which taken together amount 
to no answer. 

Prof. James says that truth is “ not a literal transcript ”.* 
The natural reply is, that because it works it must be partly 
a transcript ; being a transcript may be part of the meaning 
of truth without being in any degree a test. Also, to hold 
that part of the meaning of truth is to be a representation 
of sometning genuinely objective, is a different view from 


1 Humanism, p- 12. bs Thid., p- 49. 
® Minp, N.S., No. 52, p. 459. 
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that against which the humanist protests, that there is a 
‘fact per se” unaffected by our thought or interests, which 
our ideas must needs servilely copy. It does not appear that 
Humanism can get itself stated without implicitly admitting 
a definite and coherent objectivity. For example, Prof. James 
says that experience in its ‘‘ pristine purity ” was ‘“ chaotic,” 
but is now “‘ enveloped in predicates historically worked out”. 
What is this conception of a wholly indefinite pure experi- 
ence? Is it not the hypostatised abstraction of the entirely 
indeterminate—that which may be made anything, but con- 
tains in itself no nature, no structure, no law of being or of 
erowth, by which it tends to be one thing rather than an- 
other? In the immediate context of the words last quoted, 
the author observes: ‘‘ Whether the Other, the universal That, 
has in itself any definite inner structure, or whether, if it 
have any, the structure resembles any of our predicated 
whats—this is a question which Humanism leaves untouched. 
For us, at any rate, it insists, reality is an accumulation of 
our own intellectual inventions, and the struggle for truth 
in our progressive dealings with it is always a strrggle to 
work in new nouns and adjectives while altering as little 
as possible the old.”! It is clear that if we adopt the con- 
ception of pure experience as the merely determinable, this 
process of ‘‘ working in” could never begin ; for the merely 
determinable ex vi termini could never respond to our action 
in any definite way. The metaphor borrowed from the 
notion of plastic material in the physical world is of no avail 
to the pragmatist, for only because such material actually 
has a ‘definite inner structure’’ can we work it up into 
anything whatever. We could not even say, conditionally, 
‘‘if it (experience) suffers the addition” of a predicate,” un- 
less it has within it something which accepts or rejects the 
predicate. We are compelled to assume that experience has 
a structure prior to our action on it, and to harmonise with 
that structure, to symbolise or in some degree to represent it, 
is part of the meaning of truth. Finally, Prof. James seems 
to grant all that I ask for: ‘‘ There is something in every 
experience that escapes our arbitrary control. If it be a 
sensible experience it coerces our attention ; if a sequence, 
we cannot invert it; if we compare two terms we can come 
only to one result. There is a push, an urgency, within our 
very experience, against which we are on the whole power- 
less.” * Admitting this, you have admitted that reality is 
something more than “ the accumulation of our own intel- 


1 Minn, N.S., No. 52, p. 462. * [hid., p. 463. 5 Thid., p. 463. 
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lectual inventions,” and that it is not merely something 
determinable. You have admitted the objective in the sense 
in which the despised ‘ realist’ contends for it. Having 
gone so far with him, he can compel you to go much farther ; 
though, as I fully admit, he cannot compel you, and so far 
as he is a consistent realist he will not try to compel you, 
to accept the real as something in and for itself and apart 
from our interests and our agency. 

The cardinal ambiguity spoken of above is equally prom- 
inent in Mr. Schiller’s writings. In the passage where he 
deals with the question most fully,! he starts with the state- 
ment, which we accept, that our experience of definite events 
consists of the accumulated results of a long process of trial 
and experiment; and he ends with the statement that all 
reality, as such, consists of the accumulated results of such 
processes. It is clear that this conclusion can be drawn 
from the given premiss only by identifying all reality with 
our experience of discriminated facts.". This of course is a 
familiar doctrine; but the ambiguous position of the in- 
tellect in the humanist theory leaves the precise meaning 
of this phenomenalism more uncertain than ever. And the 
uncertainty does not appear to be removed by a revival of 
the Aristotelian conception of 0A» in order to meet the obvi- 
ous reply that if we subjectively create reality, then (a) we 
do not create it out of nothing, and (+) there are definite 
limits to our creations. The precise significance of iA» for 
the Aristotelian philosophy is not now under discussion ; but 
for Mr. Schiller it seems to mean (as with Prof. James) that 
which is merely determinable,—that which is, but is only 
what it is made. I am entirely unable to see how such a 
purely formless ¥Ay can supply the factor which is admitted 
to be present in our experience,—a factor of ‘‘ resistance ”’ 
and ‘* persistence’ which imposes conditions on the unfold- 
ing of our mental life. It will be said that the dAn has been 
moulded through the ages of evolution to the form of a 
coherent objective world. But we must again ask how the 
absolutely formless could ever begin to assume a form : and 
if it was not absolutely formless, what was it? Can the 
notion of the formless, the tpwrn brn, be treated as a “ van- 
ishing point,” or “‘limit,’’ unrealisable within experience ? 
Not on the humanist theory, it would seem ; for the hu- 
manist derivation of axioms necessarily implies that it has 


1 Personal Idealism. pp. 55-64. 
2Cf. Humanism, p. 10, where “ reality” and “ the experience or revela- 
tion of r-ulity ” are treated as equivalent terms. 
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been realised within experience, and was prior to the origin 
of validity. 

Klsewhere’ Mr. Schiller suggests as an analogy the case 
of human character growing definite by the action on it of 
other persons and events: ‘All that the result entitles us 
to assume is a capacity for social feeling, variously responsive 
to various modes of stimulation... . To the objection that 
even in our social dealings not all the results are indeter- 
minate, the reply is that it is easy to regard them as having 
been determined by earlier experiments.” Is it easy? To 
imagine a being utterly characterless having a character some- 
how produced in it by the action on it of other beings ! LO 
such a being all stimuli would not only mean nothing but be 
nothing ; and in order that they should even be anything for 
it, it must have a character. Indeed, the notion that the 
prius of all experience was an “ absolute chaos ’’* is to me, 
in the strictest sense, wnthinkable. Accordingly it is with a 
certain sense of a ‘‘ collapse” having taken place somewhere, 
that one sees this incredible metaphysical dogma (of the real 
being nothing but what we make it) suddenly transformed 
into a “ methodological postulate’. And then, we may admit 
that its use, within proper limits, is abundantly justified. As 
to the limits of such postulates—their truth for one purpose 
and their falsity for another, their value at one stage of an 
inquiry and their obstructiveness when that stage is passed 
—Mr. Schiller has spoken effectively and truly." The postu- 
late is as follows: “The world is plastic and may be moulded 
by our wishes if only we are determined to give effect to 
them. . . . The extent of the world’s plasticity 1s not known 
a priori, }at must be found out by trying; now in trying we 
can never start with the recognition of rigid limits and in- 
superable obstacles, for if we believed them such, it would 
be no use trying.” * This has always been the postulate of 
the genuinely scientific and the genuinely inventive spirit ; 
and nothing that I have said interferes with it in the least. 
[t is a practical working caution against dogmatism, bigotry, 
and prejudice, of every kind. 

Humanism has not, so far, delivered us from a significant 
and fatal ambiguity in which Hegelian Idealism had left 
us. This idealism had much to say of ‘ The Absolute,” of 
“God”: but in Hegel’s own writings, and in those of his 
recent followers, the ultimate implications of the position as 
regards the being and nature of the Absolute are left in the 


1 Humanism, p. 12. 2 Thid., p. 12. 
*Iiid., pp. 147-149, 270-280. * Personal Idealism, p. 61. 
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vague. The Absolute becomes a “point of view”. The 
result has been most forcibly shown by Prof. Pringle-Pat- 
tison. Writing in 1594, he pointed out how, in preach- 
ing the truth that the nature of the Absolute is revealed in 
the world of its appearances and not craftily concealed 
behind them, Hegel tends to pass to a sheer identification of 
the two—“ literally to identify the history of humanity with 
the development of the Absolute” ; and how Mr. Bradley, 
his via neqativa notwithstanding, shows the instinct of the 
true thinker in recalling us from a ‘‘ too narrow humanism ” 
to an insight into the vastness of the sustaining life that 
operates unspent throughout the universe:! “ True as it is 
in the proper reference to say that the Absolute realises 
itself in human self-consciousness, it becomes fundamentally 
absurd if the saying is taken to mean that the Absolute 
exists, so to speak, by the grace of man, and lives only in the 
breath of.his nostrils. Isit not both absurd and blasphemous 
to suppose that the power which cradles and encompasses all 
our lives is not itself a living fact, and that it 1s reserved for 
man to bring the Absolute, as it were, to the birth ?”’? Our 
conclusion is that any identification of reality, as such, 
with human experience, is indefensible; and, on the other 
hand, that a refusal to seek the character of reality elsewhere 
than in its appearances (that is, in human experience) is en- 
tirely justified. We have no predicates save those drawn 
from human experience. We do not therefore confine the 
spirit of man within a narrow and self-sufficient positivism, 
and seek to destroy all sense of the infinite greatness and 
infinite mystery of the world. We find experience always 
plastic to our efforts, always capable of assuming new forms 
and degrees in response to the évépyea of the human spirit ; 
but the more we are able thus to mould it, the more deeply 
does it reveal to us its abiding foundation, which we charac- 
terise by reference to the Ideals that our nature compels us 
to acknowledge. ‘We must believe that reality satisfies 
our whole being; our main wants—for Truth and Life, and 
for Beauty and Goodness—must all find satisfaction.” ‘ 


' Mans Place in the Cosmos, pp- 141 ff. 2 Thid., p. 145. 
F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, second edition, p. 159. 
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Untersuchungen zur Gegenstandstheorie und Psychologie. Mit 
Unterstiitzung des k. k. Ministeriums fiir Kultus und Unter- 
richt in Wien herausyeyeben von A. MeErvone. Leipzig: 
Verlag von Johann Ambrosius Barth. 1004. Pp. xi, 634. 


Txis book consists of eleven essays, one by Meinong, the other ten 
by his pupils. Meinong’s and the two which immediately follow it 
deal with what Meinong calls Geyenstandstheorie, and are largely 
concerned with matters of fundamental philosophical importance. 
The eighth, “ Ueber Vorstellungsproduktion,” deals with the re- 
lation of the apprehension of a complex to the apprehensions of 
its constituents, and is thus closely related to Meinong’s non- 
psychological work. One deals with ethics ; one with the principle 
of economy of thought; and the other five with special points of 
psychology. There is thus no very close unity, except what 
results from similarity of outlook and method. LHspecially the 
first three essays and the eighth belong together. The philosophy 
set forth in them is a development of that contained in Meinong’s 
Annahmen, and its value appears to me to be very great. Its 
originality consists mainly in the banishment of the psychologism 
which has been universal in English philosophy from the begin- 
ning and in German philosophy since Kant, and in the recognition 
that philosophy cannot concern itself exclusively with things that 
exist. 

Presentations, judgments and assumptions, Meinong points out, 
always have objects ; and these objects are independent of the 
states of mind in which they are apprehended. This independence 
has been obscured hitherto by the “ prejudice in favour of the 
existent’ (des Wirklichen), which has led people to suppose that, 
when a thought has a non-existent object, there is really no 
object distinct from the thought. But this is an error: existents 
are only an infinitesimal part of the objects of knowledge. This 
is illustrated by mathematics, which never deals with anything 
to which existence is essential, and deals in the main with objects 
which cannot exist, such as numbers. Now we do not need first 
to study the knowledge of objects before we study the objects 
themselves ; hence the study of objects is essentially independent 
of both psychology and theory of knowledge. It may be objected 
that the study of objects must be coextensive with al/ knowledge ; 
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but we may consider separately the more general properties and 
kinds of objects, and this is an essential part of philosophy. It 
is this that Meinong calls Geyenstandstheorie. 

This subject is not identical with metaphysics, but is wider in 
its scope; for metaphysics deals only with the real, whereas the 
theory of objects has no such limitations. The theory of objects 
deals with whatever can be known @ priort about objects, but 
knowledge of reality can only be obtained by experience. The 
theory of objects is not psychology, since objects are independent 
of our apprehension of them. It is also not theory of knowledge ; 
for knowledge has two sides, the cognition, which belongs to 
psychology, and the object, which is independent. The theory 
of objects, Meinong contends, is also not to be identified with pure 
logic, since logic, in his opinion, is essentially practical in its aim, 
being concerned with right reasoning. (On this point, opinions 
will differ; but the question is in any case only one of nomen- 
clature.) The conclusion is, that the theory of objects is an 
independent subject, and the most general of ail philosophical 
subjects. Mathematics is essentially part of it, and thus at last 
tinds a proper place; for the traditional division of sciences into 
natural and mental left no room for mathematics, because it took 
account only of the existent. Grammar may be a guide in the 
general theory of objects, as mathematics in more special parts 
of the theory. 

The first great division of objects is into three classes, those 
which exist, those which subsist (bestehen), and those which 
neither exist nor subsist.! It is obvious that abstracts such as 
diversity or numbers do not exist : propositions, again, are non- 
existent ; thus certainly there are objects which do not exist, and 
which yet in some sense subsist. But even when we include sub- 
sistence, we do not, it would seem, find a place for all objects ; 
some, such as false propositions, the round square, ete., are objects 
and yet do not subsist. 

There are two sorts of judgments, which may be called thetic 
and synthetic ; the former assert the being of something, the latter 
assert its being so-and-so (Sein and Sosein). The latter sort may 
subsist when their subjects do not subsist; the round square is 
certainly both round and square, although the round square does 
not subsist. We may say, if we like, “There are objects of which 
it is true to say that there are no such objects’ (p. 9). Ameseder, 
the author of the second article (“ Beitriige zur Grundlegung der 
Gegenstandstheorie’’), discusses the three kinds of objects more in 
detail, and reduces existence to the being of a certain kind of 
objects. An object (Gegenstand) is either an Objekt? or an Objec- 
tive—the latter being a proposition or something derivative from a 


'Meinong appears to use Sein and bestehen as synonyms, and I shall 
use beiny and subsistence as synonyms. 

“As this word is used in a different sense from (Grgenstan! I shall 
leave it untranslated, using “ object” to translate Gegenstand. 
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proposition. Objects may be divided into three classes, those 
whose being is respectively necessary, possible, and impossible. 
The being of what is possible, if the possible object is an Objekt, is 
defined as existence ; but a possible Objective (c.g. the existence 
of a possible Objekt) has being, but not existence. Whatever is 
necessary is an Objective; but some Objectives are possible, and 
some are impossible (pp. 82-84). Still more definiteness is given to 
the subject of non-subsistent objects by Mally in the third article 
(“Zur Gegenstandstheorie des Messens”’). A being-so (Sosein) 
whose subsistence excludes that of its Objekt (ic. what would usually 
be called its subject) he defines as contradictory. An Objekt which 
has a non-contradictory being-so he defines as possible. ‘‘ The 
roundness of. what is square’’ is an impossible being-so; but the 
roundness and squareness of the round square, so far from being 
impossible, are necessary, though contradictory. It is impossible 
a square should be round, but not that the round square should be 
round, which is necessary (p. 128). Again he says: ‘ Even if 
A... in fact is not, it is yet tautologically certain that the being 
of... ‘the subsistent A’ subsists. By a judgment ‘the sub- 
sistent A subsists,’ no more is judged about the (factual) being or 
not-being of A . . . than by the hypothetical judgment : ‘If A is, 
itis’... The ‘being and not-being’ of the ‘A which is and is 
not’ subsists’ (p. 133). Ameseder, in the preceding article, says, 
in the same spirit, that, if B is impossible, ‘ A differs from B’ and 
‘A does not differ from B’ may both be true (p. 88). 

It is not customary for philosophers to face the round square 
With so much courage; and indeed few logicians can withstand 
its onset. But if we are to be clear about the supposed non- 
subsistent objects, it is quite essential that we should have a satis- 
factory theory about the round square. For my part, I am not 
convinced that there are any non-subsistent objects. But let us 
see what the arguments against them are. 

Meinong’s theory may be modified, (1) by denying his non- 
subsistent objects, (2) by denying that they do not subsist.” | 
should propose to apply the former process to the round square, 
the latter to false propositions. There is, Meinong admits (p. 12), 
one strong argument in favour of the subsistence of the objects 
which he regards as non-subsistent, and that is, that such objects 
can be subjects of true and therefore subsistent propositions. But 
this argument, he says, depends upon regarding a proposition as 
a complex, and its subject as a constituent of it; and such a view, 
he thinks, can only be taken figuratively. I should have thought 
the subject of a proposition was a constituent of a complex in the 
fundamental sense from which all others are derivative, and that 


‘On the meaning of the word Objective see Minb, N.S., No. 51, pp. 
349 ff. 

* We might also invent a third kind of being, more tenuous even than 
subsistence. Meinong considers and rejects this plan (p. 11). His reasons 
seem to me not decisive ; but I shall not further consider this plan. 
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therefore the argument would be sound. But the chief objection 
to Meinong’s view seems to me to lie in the fact that it involves 
denying the law of contradiction when impossible objects are con- 
stituents. If‘ A differs from B’ and‘ A does not differ from B’ 
are to be both true, we cannot tell, for example, whether a class 
composed of A and B has one member or two. Thus in all count- 
ing, if our results are to be definite, we must first exclude im- 
possible objects. We cannot, if B is impossible, say ‘ A and B are 
two objects’; nor can we strictly say ‘ B is one object’. And the 
difficulty is that impossible objects often subsist, and even exist. 
For if the round square is round and square, the existent round 
square is existent and round and square. Thus something round 
and square exists, although everything round and square is im- 
possible. This ontological argument cannot be avoided by Ixant’s 
device of saying that existence is not a predicate, for Ameseder 
admits (p. 79) that ‘existing’? applies when and only when 
“ being actual (wirklich) ”’ applies, and that the latter is a Sosein. 
Thus we cannot escape the consequence that ‘‘ the existent God” 
both exists and is God ; and it is hard to see how it can be main- 
tained, as Mally implies (p. 133), that this has no bearing on the 
question whether God exists. Thus I should prefer to say that 
there is no such object as ‘the round square’. The difficulties 
of excluding such objects can, I think, be avoided by the theory 
of denoting ; in any case, it is plain that the admission of such 
objects is open to grave objections. But much credit is due to the 
authors of this book for the thoroughness with which their view 
is developed. 

For those who agree with the general standpoint of the work, 
this question of impossible objects is the most important one of all 
that arise in considering it, and our view in regard to it will affect 
very many of our other views. There are certainly difficulties in 
either hypothesis; but I think the hypothesis adopted by Meinong, 
Ameseder and Mally involves the greater difficulties. 

In place of the theory of denoting,' Mally, in the third essay, 
develops a theory of explicit and implicit Objekte, which serves 
a similar purpose. Mally’s essay, before it reaches the subject 
of measurement, treats afresh all the fundamentals of the theory 
of objects; it does this in a series of definitions, often (I think) 
embodying important ideas, but so obscurely expressed that it 
is very hard to understand what they mean. I shall not attempt 
a summary, as no summary could be more condensed than 
the original, in which single pages contain more matter than 
one usually finds in twenty. But some attempt must be made to 
explain the nature of explicit and implicit objects, though I am not 
sure of having fully grasped the author’s meaning. 

An Objective of the form ‘A is” or “that A is” or “A is b” or 

'Te. Frege’s distinction of Sein and Bede utung ; cf. his article on this 
subject in % itschrift fir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik, vol. 100. 
See also my article in present number of MIND. 
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‘that A is b” is called an explicit Objective, and its subject! is an 
explicit subject, having the form ‘‘ A which is” or ‘A which is )”, 
A determination which “ coincides essentially’? with an explicit 
Objective, without being one, is called an implicit determination ; 
and a similar definition applies to an implicit subject. An explicit 
determination or subject with the determination of being implicit 
is called a fictitiows determination or subject (pp. 137, 138). As 
an illustration, ‘‘ Number which is greater than 5” is an eaplicit 
object; this is not 6, or 7, or 8, oretc., nor yet the aggregate of 
all of these; but each of these “coincides completely ’’ (in Mally’s 
sense) with this explicit object. Thus 6 e.g. is an implicit object 
having the kind of connexion in question with our explicit object. 
Now consider ‘a certain number which is greater than 5”. This 
still has the same ambiguity as the explicit object, but it says it is 
a particular one of all the possible numbers 6, 7,8... . Thus it 
is fictitious: it is a particular, but a yeneral particular, if one may 
coin such a phrase. This distinction is an elusive one ; at the same 
time, it is certainly genuine and important. For example, among 
the indemonstrable propositions which are the premisses of mathe- 
matics there are two which may be roughly stated thus: (1) 
‘What hold of all, holds of any”’; (2) ‘‘ What holds of all, holds 
of each”. The first, when we are given that all men are mortal, 
allows us to infer the proposition “any man is mortal’; the 
second allows us to infer that Socrates is mortal, and also that 
Plato is mortal, and so on. In the second, we infer the mortality 
of a certain definite man; but when we state the principle gener- 
ally, the definiteness is fictitious: we say it is there, but in fact it 
is absent. ‘This seems to be a case of a kind similar to that of 
Mally’s fictitious objects. As to his explicit and implicit objects, 
their relation seems to be that of denoting concept to object de- 
noted. The manner of statement, as opposed to that by means of 
denoting, seems to be determined by the admission of non-sub- 
sistent objects, which renders it unnecessary to make a sharp dis- 
tinction of meaning and denotation such as we require for the 
denial of denotation in the case of impossible objects. 

Mally passes next to the definition of complexion and complex, 
which is as follows: ‘ A quality with several objects of determina- 
tion (Bestimmunysgegenstdnde) and one implicit subject (Higen- 
schaftsyegenstand) is to be called an implicit complexion. The 
implicit subject of a complexion is to be called an implicit complex. 
The objects of determination of an implicit complexion are called 
its inferiora. The objects of determination of an implicit complex 
are called its constituents, or also inferiora of the complex”’ (p. 147).° 

[ hope other readers do not find these definitions perfectly easy 


1T translate by “subject” the word Eigenschaftsgegenstund, which is 
used very nearly in the usual sense of “subject,” though not quite. 

* 1.¢., approximately, has the same predicates, or applies to the same 
subjects, as the case may be. 

*The above definitions are restated in shorter form on p. 153. 
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to follow. I beiieve the meaning is really quite definite, but the 
technical terms introduced are so numerous, and the fundamental 
ones are so hard to apprehend, that the definitions become very 
puzzling. In the present case, an illustration is given which 
greatly eases matters. Triplicity, Mally says, is an implicit deter- 
mination with several objects of determination, namely one, one, 
one. Its implicit subject is not many, but one, namely the im- 
plicit complex called three. This instance makes the meaning fairly 
clear; but I find it hard to believe that a definition of complexity 
can avoid circularity. In the above case, plurality is introduced, 
which is a particular ‘‘complexion,” and is definable when com- 
plexity is taken as indefinable. ; 

Mally’s theory of number is not very satisfactory. With every 
complex, he says, “ coincides”’ an ageregate-complex (Menyen- 
komplex) of its constituents. An aggregate-complex wholly deter- 
mined by its complexion—i.e. composed of wholly indeterminate 
objects—is a pure ageregate-complex. Every ageregate-complex 
has a degree, Which depends only on the complexion of the complex. 
An aggregate-complex of determinate degree is called a number- 
complex or number (pp. 163-165). 

This theory, to begin with, will oniy apply to finite numbers ; 
but this is not the only objection to it. ‘There seems to me to 
4e a confusion between a number and an aggregate to which it 
applies. Mally confesses (p. 166) that couple. trio, ete., seem more 
appropriate words than 2, 3, ete.; and in fact what he defines 
as the number 2 seems to be really an indeterminate couple. | 
should escape this indeterminateness by defining 2 as the class of 
couples; for one must, I think, as Mally does, reach the number 
2 through couples. A similar remark applies to the above notion 
of a “pure” aggregate. This is, it would seem, merely an indeter- 
minate aggregate, that is to say, any aggregate. There cannot be 
an aggregate composed of indeterminate objects, except in a sense 
which makes the aggregate simply an indeterminate aggregate ; 
but if this is so, there is not a variety of aggregates, called ‘‘ pure,” 
and having the property that their constituents are indeterminate. 
Here and elsewhere, one feels the need of Frege’s theory of the 
variable and of functions; but language is so ill-adapted to the 
fundamental notions of this subject that whoever is afraid of sym- 
bols can hardly hope to acquire exact ideas where it is necessary 
to distinguish (1) the variable in itself as opposed to its values, 
(2) any value of the variable, (3) all values, (4) some value. These 
ideas seem to occur in Mally’s exposition, but their employment in 
complicated cases is very difficult for him. 

Mally’s theory of quantity closely follows Meinong’s; it uses the 
same criterion of a series approaching zero; and it contains similar 
views as to difference and similarity considered as quantities. He 
holds, for reasons which seem not very convincing, that every 
quantity can be diminished, and that zero is therefore self-contra- 
dictory and non-subsistent. He has an interesting definition of 
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a continuum (p. 169), which is reached as follows. A complex 
whose constituents are complexes of its own complexion is a 
homowtomeric complex ; such is a couple of couples. If the con- 
stituents of the constituents, and the constituents of these again, 
and so on ad infinitum, are all of the same complexion as the 
original complex, then the original complex is said to be throughout 
homoiomeric. An implicit complex completely coincident with a 
throughout homoiomerie complex is a continuum. Though this 
definition is interesting, it is to be observed that it does not apply 
to mathematical space and time, and that it may well be doubted 
whether there can be any object to which it does apply. The latter 
question depends, however, upon whether we hold that every 
complex must be analysable into simple parts—a difficult question, 
which need not here be raised. 

Mally’s theory of the extensions of number—negative, fractional, 
irrational and imaginary numbers—is not of a sort which will serve 
in mathematics. Since -, in «@—6, means the suppression, in an 
aggregate whose number is a, of a part whose number is J, it 
seems that — b means the non-being of b. He says (p. 207): “ An 
(impossible) number, whose being is equal to the not-being of 
another number, is called neyative”. (His theory of the other 
extensions of number is of the same kind.) But as a matter of 
fact, in a — 0, it is not the number + itself that is suppressed, but an 
aggregate having b terms; here the earlier confusion of numbers 
with aggregates causes a fresh confusion as regards subtraction. 
Further, if a right theory of negative numbers is to be framed, we 
must distinguish the subtraction of } from the result of such sub- 
traction performed on a number a. If we define—b as 0-6, we 
certainly get an impossible object, if 0 and ) are the sort of num- 
bers applicable to the counting of aggregates. In fact, + band — b 
must both be defined as relations, and + 6 must be distinguished 
from 6 just as much as — 6 must. + 6 and — + are each other's 
converses ; if two numbers (of the signless sort) a, c, are such that 
a+b =c, then a has to c the relation + 6, and c has to a the re- 
lation b;1 in other words, what mathematicians would call the 
operation + } turns a into c, and the operation — 6 turns ¢ into a. 
If negative numbers were in fact non-entities they would be use- 
less, for a reason which applies generally against the introduction 
of non-entities into special reasoning, namely this: Of every im- 
possible object, two contradictory propositions hold. But if two 
contradictory propositions hold of an object, then aii propositions 
concerning that object are true; for if p is any proposition, then 
every proposition is either implied by p or implied by not-p.” 
Hence if negative numbers are non-entities there is no more point 
in saying one thing about them than in saying another: a result 


' Or vice versa, according as we may choose to define. 
“See my Principle Ss a Math matic ‘, p- 18. 
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which might be expected to follow from denying the law of contra- 
diction.! 

It is natural to consider, in connexion with the three funda- 
mental essays on the theory of objects, the eighth essay, by 
‘ meseder, ‘‘ Uber Vorstellungsproduktion”’. He begins by setting 
forth briefly (pp. 481-483) the theory of sensation which is also ex- 
plained elsewhere in the book.2 According to this theory, sensa- 
tions have objects and causes, but their objects are different from 
their causes. Thus the sensation of blue has b/ue for its object ; 
but blue, though it subsists, does not exist. The cause of the 
sensation of blue is a thing-in-itself, and does exist. But blue, 
though it does not exist, is not dependent on sensation for its 
subsistence, and does not exist in the sensation of blue. Its sub- 
gistence does not, in fact, presuppose the subsistence ol anything 
else. But this is not true of all objects. Founded (/fundierte) 
objects® and the presentations which apprehend them have an 
inner dependence upon their nferiora ; there can be no difference 
without objects which are different, and no presentation of a differ- 
ence without presentations of objects which are different. The 
problem with which Ameseder is concerned is the problem as to 
the relation of the presentation of a founded object to the pre- 
sentations of its inferiora. The presentation of a founded object is 
not itself founded, for nothing founded can exist. Nevertheless the 
presentation of a swperius is built somehow on the presentations 
of the inferiora. This process is called production ; it is involved 
in all perception which goes beyond sensation, for example in the 
perception of a melody. The conclusion reached is that the pre- 
sentation of the founded object consists of the presentations of its 
inferiora standing in a veal relation to each other (p. 496). This 
depends upon Meinong’s distinction of real and ideal relations ; 
the former are not necessary, and may exist, while the latter are 
necessary, and cannot exist. A real relation is such as that between 
the elements in a chemical compound ; and the connexion of the 
produced presentation to the elementary presentations is thus con- 
ceived as being more or less like that of a chemical compound to 
its elements. This theory may or may not be satisfactory ; in any 
case, the problem is very clearly stated, and its importance is quite 
undeniable. 

The theory of production of presentations is used to account for 
the illusion in Miiller-Lyer’s figure, which is dealt with by Vittorio 
Benussi in a long and very interesting article (No. V.), ‘‘ Zur 
Psychologie des Gestalterfassens’’. He distinguishes illusions of 
sensation, of judgment, and of production, and shows by a series of 
experiments that the illusion in question must be one of production. 


'This result might no doubt be avoided by modifying the theory of 
implication ; but it seems probable that any modification adequate for 
this purpose would be inadmissible on other grounds. 

* E.g., by himself, pp. 91-95. 

On the meaning of this term, cf. Minp, N.S., No. 50, pp. 210-211. 
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It appears that whatever, either in the figure or in the state of 
mind of the observer, increases the consciousness of the figure as 
a whole, increases the illusion as to the length of the central line 
of the figure. The illusion is not one of judgment, for it is un- 
affected by knowledge of the facts; it is not of sensation, for such 
illusions have the following marks, which it has not: (1) they 
depend on the stimulus, and cannot be modified by the subject; 
(2) they are uniquely determined by the stimulus; (3) their mag- 
nitude has in principle no limits; (4) they are not altered by prac- 
tice. As regards (1) and (2), Benussi found that the illusion is 
diminished by telling the observer to concentrate attention on the 
central line, and increased by telling him to observe the whole 
figure. He concludes (p. 395) that contents in a real relation 
influence each other in the sense of their own natures; and that the 
presentation of shapes has this effect in a high degree because it 
involves a real relation of the presentations of the parts of the shapes. 

The sixth essay, by Vittorio Benussi and Wilhelmine Liel, ap- 
plies the same principles to the illusioy of the shifted chess-board, 
and reaches a similar conclusion. The fourth essay, by Wilhelm 
Frankl, discusses the principles of Avenarius concerning economy 
of thought, and decides that, though certain principles of economy 
are valid, there are none so general or so fundamental as Avenarius 
contended. The seventh, by Vittorio Benussi, gives a new proof 
of the specific brightness of colours. The ninth, by Ameseder, 
“Uber absolute Auffiilligkeit der Farben,” contends that this 
quality can be determined by experiments, some of which he has 
carried out and gives the results of. The tenth, by Wilhelmine 
Liel, ‘‘Gegen eine voluntaristische Begriindung der Werttheorie,”’ 
is in the main a polemic against Schwarz, contending that value is 
derived from feeling, not from conation. The eleventh and last, by 
Robert Saxinger, ‘‘ Uber die Natur der Phantasiegefiithle und 
Phantasiebegehrungen,”’ contends that the feelings and desires of 
imagination are facts swi yeneris, differing from feelings and desires 
proper as assumptions differ from judgments. The argument is 
unconvincing to me, because I often dissent where he appeals to 
introspection. For example he says that all feelings proper weaken 
with the lapse of time, in the absence of fresh stimulus, whereas 
those of imagination are constant—a difference which to me is not 
apparent in experience. 

The book as a whole does the highest credit to the Gr. z school 
of psychology and philosophy ; and its main articles contain theories 
which demand and deserve careful study. The second and third 
articles, by Ameseder and Mally, contain so many important defini- 
tions in quick succession that it has been impossible to give an 
adequate idea of their contents in the space ofareview. The first 
article gives what we may suspect is the final term of Meinong’s 
development away from psych logism ; his present position appears 
to me clear and consistent and fruitful of valuable results for 
philosophy. 

—_——— B. RussELu. 
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Die Probleme der Geschichtsphilosophie : eine erkenntnistheoretische 
Studie. Von Grorc SimmMeu. Zweite, vollig verinderte 
Auflage. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1905. Pp. viii, 169. 

Die Grundlagen der Geschichtswissenschaft : eine erkenntnistheo- 
retisch-psychologische Untersuchung. Von EpUARD SPRANGER. 

3erlin: Reuther & Reichard, 1905. Pp. xi, 146. 

Geschichtliche Wertmassstdibe in der Geschichtsphilosophie bei 
Historikern und im Volksbewusstsein. Von Arvid GROTEN- 
FELT. Leipzig: Teubner, 1905. Pp. 211. 


«Nature and History make the man who is known; but the 
man who knows makes Nature and History.” Such is the theme 
yicposed by Prof. Simmel, and developed with a somewhat tor- 
tuous subilty. His object is, along with a refutation of Histor- 
ical Realism, to lay down in broad outline the a priori element in 
historical knowledge, and so to carry on the work of emancipation 
begun when Kant freed the spirit from the bonds of Nature. For 
history, although the history of the spirit, and thus apparently of 
Freedom, if in fact something given, a reality, a super-personal 
power, would be no less a tyranny than Nature. Prof. Simmel 
did not see the problem or what he regards as its solution so 
clearly in the first edition of this book (1892), and the present 
edition is to be regarded as an entirely new work, the very pages 
adopted from the former edition altering their meaning in the new 
setting. 

The Neo-Kantian attitude towards the problems of history 
adopted by Prof. Simmel is expressly repudiated by Herr Spranger 
as incapable of doing justice to the richness and complexity of the 
spiritual life. Against Prof. Simmel himself (he only knows the 
first edition of his work) he has little to urge, although that little 
appears to me full of force. In criticising the attempts of the 
Kantians generally, he remarks that the sundering of form from 
content, the assumption of universally constitutive forms and of a 
fully undetermined, indifferent matter does not correspond to the 
facts and leaves the problem unsolved. Such formal principles as 
they elicit contain either too little or too much. When they contain 
too much they lose the character of a simple intellectual formula. 
Thus his criticism of Simmel is that his a priori of history really 
contains in itself the whole inwardness of the comprehending sub- 
ject. The a priori of Rickert is of the other kind, a formalism 
incapable of saying in what the values recognised by History 
consist. In order to maintain the values in undiminished actuality, 
one must make use of psychological analysis, and dismiss the 
thought of being able to deduce them from epistemological princi- 
ples. Psychologically experienced necessity is the highest category 
from which all the others that may be established by analysis are 
to be derived. In fact, the process of historical science must be 
directed upon psychological comprehension, no super-psychological 
standpoint is possible. It is true that psychological comprehension 
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finds its limits in metaphysical facts: the self cannot be raised 
into the sphere of comprehension; only we must not base on 
Metaphysics what can be understood through Psychology. Hum- 
boldt’s Ideenlehre marks the point where the definite division of 
the psychological understanding of history begins to separate itself 
from the metaphysical. When Humboldt says, “ Awch die Idee 
kann nur in der Naturverbindung auftreten,” this clinging to the 
actual is the decisive point (26). The philosophies of history are 
not to be proved, established, criticised, but merely ‘‘ understood,” 
as psychical structures. For the purpose of Understanding, history 
and society must be viewed as condensed psychical structures. 
They are like crystals, and must be brought once more to the 
fluid condition of psychical occurrence to exhibit the conscious or 
unconscious teleology which has been operative in them. The 
theatre of experience always remain the individual. It seems 
inviting to recognise the State, Religion, or Economies as objective 
teleological connexions ; but an end only exists where a value is 
experienced ; and unless, with assumptions of an objective spirit, 
a folk-soul, or what-not, we are content to abandon Psychology 
for Metaphysics, we must be content to refer everything to the 
given consciousness of the individual souls, and to measure every- 
thing only according to its significance for individual systems of 
energy (76). 

Herr Grotenfelt’s work differs very much from the two just 
mentioned. The presentation is preponderantly and deliberately 
phenomenological. It is an effort to analyse, discuss and compare 
the most important historico-philosophical principles of value, 
whether consciously applied in philosophical reflexion, or latent in 
the judgments of historians or in the popular view of history. It 
is a valuable little summary, clearly and interestingly written, and 
the result of a wide and thorough acquaintance with the literature 
of the subject. Herr Grotenfelt offers his investigation as a con- 
tribution towards the clarification and illumination of historical 
evaluation. It is perhaps also an effort to secure for historical 
empiricism as decided an infiuence as possible upon the construc- 
tion of historical ideals. The author’s own conclusions, to which 
we shall return, bring him very much in line with Prof. Eucken, 
whose views are sympathetically referred to as sound in the main. 


These three books are an interesting evidence of the sustained 
activity of Germany in the investigation of problems arising out of 
the study of history. The difference between the writers is mainly 
one of emphasis, and their conclusions unanimously idealistic. 
Prof. Simmel’s is, of course, an immensely clever and ingenious 
little book, which perhaps just misses producing conviction. We 
shall consider his views in some detail. His conclusions are in 
great part admitted without his apparatus of formal terminology 
by Spranger. The latter goes more directly for what is after all 
the main point, that, while we carry the consciousness of some 
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whole, and understand each individual process from its place in 
this total system and its significance for the same, this is only 
possible if this whole and its structural connexion is in some way 
actually experienced. He quotes from Dilthey: Hier ist die Inner- 
lichkeit des Beurteilers, der den seelischen Strukturzusammenhang 
tatsichlich oder durch Phantasie in sich erlebt, das Erklirungsprin- 
zip fiir die Evlebnisse der Objekte (23). The real weakness of his 
purely individualistic-psychological position is adinitted when Herr 
Spranger says that he who adopts his point of departure must 
make the “relative Gleichartiykeit’’ of psychical constitution an 
undemonstrable postulate (17). After that why fight shy of the 
a priori? He admits with Prof. Simmel that our subjectivity 
decides our comprehension of history; we bring the form for the 
comprehension of the connexions (82). The major premiss in the 
logical component of the complex process of interpretation—which 
really resists formulation—might, according to him, be formally 
expressed : ‘Alles Seelische ist einer teleoloyischen Bildungs- 
gesetzlichkeit unterworfen’’. Logical characterisation is, perhaps, 
a little misleading. Herr Spranger devotes great attention to 
the question of Typenlehre (94 seq.), the intelligible type being at 
once the result and the presupposition of scientific investigation. 
I can only refer the reader to his sections on history and epistemo- 
logy, history and psychology, where there is much interesting 
discussion. Nearly every point he makes, however, finds its 
somewhat more artificial expression in Prof. Simmel’s work to 
which we now turn. 

Prof. Simmel treats, i. Of the Intrinsic Conditions of historical 
investigation; wu. Of historical laws; iii. Of the meaning of 
history. i. He endeavours to overcome the difficulty of regarding 
history as applied Psychology, which is due to the discrepancy 
between law and individuality, by ascribing to the soul an original 
quality upon which should supervene laws universally valid for 
every soul. From this combination would result the empirical 
psychical phenomena, which could thus, without infringement of 
the universality of the laws, be different in the case of each indi- 
vidual. Thus Prof. Simmel admits at the outset a ‘‘ real” a 
priori’ (3) which is surely an element recalcitrant to any mere 
manipulation by historical categories. It is to admit a meta- 
physical principle, as it appears to me, which an epistemological 
Idealism such as Prof. Simmel’s cannot very well reduce further 
to any mere spiritual elaboration of Reality, as, perhaps, his argu- 
ment requires. History, he says, remains an application of psy- 
chological laws of unconditional universality; but the material on 
which they work—never to be extracted from the laws themselves, 
being rather the condition of their realisation—falls to be regarded 
as infinitely manifold, and necessarily results in realities of ineom- 
parable and irreducible individuality. It is an a priori proposition 
that the soul of each other person is for us a unity, é.c., an intelli- 
gible connexion of processes, through which or as which we know 
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him. Thus we are led to complete the psychical facts revealed 
in a fragmentary way by visible occurrences, and even to eke out 
the external in harmony with what we conceive to be the internal 
facts. Ambiguity begins with the question, where then in general 
Consciousness forms the foundation of the visible occurrences ; or 
where they ensue from unconscious forces, as when we have to 
explain the actions of masses; or where we accept the self- 
sufficient concatenation of impersonal forces? (8-19). The facts 
of individual psychology can only be understood, put in order and 
valued when they emanate from a definite character, which in 
turn can only be inferred from these particulars. The principles 
according to which history unconsciously proceeds in dealing with 
a group has yet to discover its epistemological theory ; whether 
the unity of the group is constructed according to the psychical 
processes of its leaders, or according to its average type, or accord- 
ing to the majority. The psychical context, the space Icft for 
deviation, the eking out of the manifold moments to a complete 
picture, in short that which we eall the unity of personality, is 
manifestly a methodical postulate, apart from which we should 
never attain to the orderly comprehension of historical data. It is 
an a priori which alone renders history possible. The logical 
terminology must not blind us to Prof. Simmel’s concessions to 
psychology : “ Der Schluss also, der bet qewissen gegebenen Hand- 
lungsweisen einer Person auf die Méglichkeit oder Unméglichkeit 
anderer gezogen wird, ist nie ein wnmittelbar logischer, sondern 
hiinyt von einer realen psycholoyischen Erfahrung als Obersatz 
ab’”’ (28). 

The spiritual reproduction necessary to historical understanding 
is discussed by Prof. Simmel in a very interesting manner (30-8). 
Psychical reconstruction, he says, which legitimises the external 
occurrences takes place within a category, as it were in an aggre- 
gate condition of the presentation. Certain presentational com- 
plexes are accompanied in us by the feeling that they have typical 
validity, the one presentation giving of itself an indication of its 
connexion with the other independently of the momentary condi- 
tion of the soul which realises this inner relation of the presentations 
in the subject. There is a sort of super-personality of the psycho- 
logical connexions themselves. Prof. Simmel tends to describe 
this psychological quality as conferring universal validity ; but at 
one place (33) he calls it a feeling of psychological probability. It 
is surely not more than this. So far as it exists it undoubtedly 
forms the criterion as to whether an image growing up within the 
soul is entitled to be regarded as of objective value. We have here, 
says Prof. Simmel, a completely peculiar synthesis of the categories 
of the Universal and Necessary with that of the purely individual, 
or more exactly it is beyond such opposition. A historical person 
would not be intelligible in his unique appearance, if he were not 
capable of being grasped and reproduced as a timeless association 
of psychological elements, thus giving to this category the signifi- 
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cance of auniversal law, although each suchassociation is historically 
unique. We conclude from the kind and degree of one psychical 
element to that of another, not in syllogism, which has in view 
the universally valid, but in a synthesis of the phantasy which has 
the right and the power to confer the force of the rational upon 
the contingent. Historical projection is, according to Prof. Simmel, 
akin to that of space. It is not that something is done afterwards 
with the ready-made and consciously subjective presentation ; 
rather the form in which it fashions itself is already the historical. 
Historical truth is no mere reproduction, but a spiritual activity, 
which of its material—given in reconstruction—makes something 
which it is not yet in itself; not merely through the epitomised 
grasp of details, but by virtue of the questions it asks, the signifi- 
cance it elicits, fashioning the past to a presentation which is 
worth our while. The categories of history may he regarded as 
those of a higher power to which we raise a material which has 
passed through the category of Hrieben. The problem of the 
philosophy of history, so far as it is epistemological theory, is to 
determine the @ priori categories through which original and re- 
constructed experience becomes history as science (43-52). As the 
unity of the Kantian ‘ object’’ is nothing else than the unity-of 
Apperception, so is the unity of the objective personality for 
historical knowledge the unity of consciousness of the cognising 
ego. The more decidedly the data offered by historical man hold 
in fee the quality of potential unity from their origin in the ego, 
the more surely, widely and deeply can the apperceptive unity 
of the knower function on them. Thus it can effect unity more 
readily in the case of great than of average personalities, although 
the content of the latter is more readily intelligible. It is the 
common tendency of historical Realism and Idealism, to attain 
to the reconstruction of that which happens by withdrawing from 
the constitution and peculiarity of personal life upon that which is 
universal in persons, and therefore simplest—the psychical mini- 
mum of the historical occurrence (56-64). 

ii. We have now to notice Prof. Simmel’s treatment of law in 
history. The historical laws hitherto established exist through an 
unjustifiable simplification of complex material. The factors in 
such laws are never constant, so that they are really only valid for 
absolutely identical repetitions which never really occur. To page 
70 he appends a somewhat paradoxical note, according to which 
the problem of the union of causation with the apparently lawless 
within the life of the soul is insoluble so long as one only thinks 
of causation in the form of universal law, admittedly the only form 
in which it can be known. If, however, you separate these two 
concepts, and admit that causation is at least possible in individual 
form, then the irreproducibility of psychical consequents indicates 
no lawless freedom, but only that the unrestricted validity of the 
causal content has, in an extreme case, become so contracted as to 
issue in a unique etfect. 
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That which is alone real, he continues, are the movements of 
the smallest parts, and the laws regulating these. On combining 
a sum of these movements to a total occurrence, we cannot lay 
claim to a special law, since already, through these primary laws, 
and through them alone, every movement that takes place finds 
its sufficient explanation and derivation. Since historical laws 
apply to the fates and evolutions of totalities of which the individual 
man is the simple element, the laws of individual psychology 
would seem to be actually the laws of history; but the epistemo- 
logical interests of history may allow or demand as its specitic a 
priori that the historical group should function as its “unity”. 
Indeed the unity to which the personal life of the soul combines 
its contents is only formal and functional, while these contents 
themselves demand for their explanation laws of the whole cosmic 
process. Historical occurrences are made up, not of the psychical 
unity, but of its contents, and these find in it and its laws by no 
means their adequate genetic explanation. To put it in a word, 
Prof. Simmel believes that the so-called historical laws are an 
anticipation of an exact knowledge of historical processes, in the 
same way as metaphysical ideas are of the cosmic process as a 
whole. 


ili. The facts of history, says Prof. Simmel, are subjected to an 
entirely new movement of thought when philosophy grasps them 
as its object, asking if the whole possess a nature and meaning not 
to be deduced from any single particular, and seeking to learn 
what absolute being, what transcendent reality lies behind historical 
phenomena. Alongside this metaphysical, but still purely theo- 
retical question, there is that of order and emphasis : what we may 
call the valuation of history (114). Besides the distinguishable 
aspects of the valuable and the important, we have another category, 
originating in our emotional reaction, that of the extreme and its 
correlate the typical. The reflexions cast by our speculative and 
non-theoretical interests upon the events of history are the ele- 
ments of historical Metaphysics. Historical knowledge is based 
on two elementary interests: that in the historical content and in 
Reality (122-7). The threshold of historical consciousness may be 
defined as lying where the consciousness of Being intersects the 
consciousness of importance of contents (139). The boundary 
dividing history from the abstract timelessness of psychology is 
drawn through the fact of Being, as the fact of Importance divides 
it from the science of Nature (142). However much a Metaphysic 
of History may be a play of phantasy, its deepest justification lies 
in this that its roots are the interests but for which there would 
have been no knowledge of events (143). Prof. Simmel does not 
attempt to pursue all the formative, super-theoretical and meta- 
physical presuppositions, but confines himself to exhibiting their 
activity when one deals with Progress and Historical Materialism. 
This is so obvious in the case of progress, where the subjectivity 
imports an ideal value into a series of facts, and where the unity 
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of the subject of progress cannot be dispensed with in the case 
even of an objective spirit, that I will not linger here. With the 
consideration of historical Materialism we come to something more 
essential to the sustaining of Prof. Simmel’s main contention. 
Just because it claims to be the most immediate copy of actu- 
ality, and just because in it the formation of the merely given 
in accordance with theoretical and super-theoretical demands and 
assumptions may be followed step by step, it is of peculiar im- 
portance, he considers, in the overthrow of historical Realism. It 
mistakes for a constitutive principle one of merely heuristic and 
problematical application. The only meaning it retains is that 
events occur as if man were governed by economic conditions and 
motives. Materialism has never understood that history is spun 
out of many different threads; for it economic factors are, as it 
were, the thing-in-itself, and it believes in a kind of parthenogenesis 
of economic conditions (153-7). What Prof. Simmel is aiming at 
is not an unfruitful criticism, but to exhibit the contribution which 
this realistic theory of history can make towards the refutation of 
historical Realism. The reciprocal influence of all historical factors 
we cannot penetrate, and since it alone constitutes the real unity 
of history, each unified picture possible of the total process only 
comes into existence through constructive one-sidedness. In their 
opposition to Ideology materialists forget that to deny any activity 
to the Idea in history as an entity, a metaphysical energy, is not 
to exclude the possibility that it may possess it as a psychical 
occurrence, and that it consequently in no way follows that the 
concretely active forces of movement must be economic (164). 

The epistemological Idealism of Prof. Simmel opposes Ideology 
likewise, because it is an epistemological Realism, to which history 
is not a peculiar spiritual elaboration of Reality according to the 
formative categories of our knowledge, but a copy of that which 
happens as it really is—only that this real is metaphysical and 
spiritual. Prof. Simmel denies that his conception is sceptical. 
History deviates from the immediately experienced or given reality 
—that which we call reality straight-away—not because it cannot 
reach it, but because it will not. Only he who seeks to reduce 
to a mechanical congruence that which is only a functional re- 
lation could regard this as scepticism (167-8). 

It may seem to some that Prof. Simmel allows altogether too 
much force to the materialistic conception of history. Is an his- 
torian entitled to relate his object to a particular centre, and if he 
is allowed to make this abstraction for scientific purposes and 
succeeds in placing all the psychical processes in causal relation 
what is the result? A whole series of detestable make-shift paral- 
lelisms. If history could be treated “as if’’ fully explicable by 
economic conditions that would be suflicient for many people ; 
they would not be comforted by the assurance that it could also be 
treated ‘‘as if’? something else were true. It seems to me that 
Prof. Simmel goes altogether too far in regard to the plasticity of 
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the material of history. He seems to permit a “ descent of specula- 
tion upon the concrete events’ not easily compatible with leaving 
the latter unimpaired in the purity of exact facts. That history is 
always only an approximation to the truthful record of these is 
easily granted; that it recognises its purpose as other than the 
record of that which really happened, that it deliberately turns 
away from reality to adopt towards it something like the stand- 
point of art is very difficult to believe. 

Herr Grotenfelt must be noticed more briefly than he deserves. 
I should like to call attention to the interest of his historical matter, 
although there is no space for detail. The principal historico- 
philosophical ideas of the idealistic, speculative philosophy and 
the classical period in Germany may be expressed, he says, as a 
synthesis and luxuriant development of Herder's Idea of Humanity 
and the Kantian principle of the full development of human capa- 
cities. The theoretical deduction of practical values in the Post- 
Kantian systems is, he says, more apparent than real: all such 
systems are really based on faith. Perhaps too little interested in 
the problems of practical life, they demand an inner freedom of the 
spirit, unrestrained activity of the whole, the true, above all the 
spiritual nature of man. For a time the Hegelian doctrine which 
found this in the universal, treating individuals as mere transition- 
points in the development of the Idea was received with animation, 
and the different forms in which the one common spirit had 
realised itself were treated as the only things worth consideration 
in history ; but it was impossible to attach unconditional value to 
empty forms and abstractions. The value of all culture must in 
the last instance be found, not in the objective, external products 
of culture but in the effect of these upon the life of the human 
soul (85). : 

We have the usual refutation of Hedonism, but Herr Grotenfelt 
admits that scientific disproof is here of little avail. Our attitude 
in this regard is at bottom an afiair of our will. It lies in the 
nature of the case that the highest ethical ideas cannot be proved, 
only ethical rules subservient to them. So much is certain, reject- 
ing all hedonistic standards of value, the popular consciousness 
(which is well represented by Carlyle (134) remains unshakenly 
idealistic. On closer examination, we see that the great variety of 
views found in our more profound thinkers regarding the highest 
standard of value have close affinity with those of the classical 
German period. Thus Paulsen puts it as ‘ein geistig geschicht- 
liches Leben in dem fiir die Betétigung aller menschlich getstigen 
Krifte und Tiichtigkeiten Raum ist,’ Schuppe as “die Steigerung 
der Bewusstseinsklarheit, just another way of saying die Steiyerung 
des eigenen Wesens, That which is essential and interesting in all 
these theories lies in the separate characteristics with which they 
provide their ideal, not in their abstract Grundprinzip as such. 

Herr Grotenfelt discusses the practical politician’s problems at 
some length (146 seq.). He endeavours to establish an analogy 
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between the development of international ethical ideas and that of 
a system of justice. Perhaps he shows deficient recognition of the 
differing degrees of consciousness of the units related within each 
system. If nations were fully self-conscious personalities the 
ethical code would be strictly applicable to them; but statesmen 
deal with the guidance or divergence of forces that are mainly sub- 
conscious but of tremendous insistence and low ethical import. 
“ Realistic ” politicians, as Herr Grotenfelt says, would like to claim 
for their nation a monopoly of the right of self-realisation and of 
profit at the cost of others; but the most ‘ idealistic ”’ politician 
has simply to do with the fact that his nation also is claiming its 
share in such good things and steadily refusing to be exploited. 
While quite admitting that the end of all political striving is the 
education of the nations to higher intelligence, to a more humanised 
way of thinking, to altruistic feelings, to spiritual endeavours, there 
will always remain a vast difference between the possibilities of 
development in individuals and nations, so that, when acting as a 
patriot a an must do—and indeed ought to do—things not compe- 
tent to him in his individual capacity. Hence our differing esti- 
mates, say, of murder and war, which Tolstoi and others have 
confused through failure to bear this distinction in mind. It re- 
mains true that nationality itself may have to be superseded as a 
hindrance to ethical advance; but at present that it is neither the 
case nor the question. 

To return to Herr Grotenfelt. According to him the a priort 
postulate that historical events unroll themselves with an inner 
rational necessity is arbitrary, a mere superstition. There is no 
such external norm of value: we might sometimes wish there were. 
3ut it is better as it is; the elevation of the spiritual over every- 
thing external lies just in this that the spirit discovers norms in 
itself which raise it above everything factual. The kernel, and 
that which is actually valuable in all historical culture, is nothing 
else than the development of a noble life of the spirit in the in- 
dividual human souls, the fostering of those properties and activities 
of personality which we intuitively value as peculiarly essential 
and precious. Personally Grotenfelt unites the feeling of the worth 
of the ideal goods in history with the faith that they are a world- 
power. He binds his historical, as also his ethical values together 
into the thought and feeling that it is our highest task to contribute 
with our best powers to the realisation of the divine, the eternal 
in humanity. There is, he holds, some relation between the 
historically achieved development of men and those highest, super- 
historical, spiritual facts shadowed forth in idealistic and religious 
Ahnuny, although we cannot make it clear. For himself Herr 
Grotenfelt is only able to say that he believes the point of transi- 
tion from the temporal to lie in the purely personal, internal 
Gesinnung of individuals. 

Davip Morrison. 
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Einfiihrung in die Philosophie der reinen Erfahrung. Von JosEru 
Perzotpt. Zweiter Band. Auf dem Wege zum Dauernden. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1904. Pp. viii, 341. 


Tus second volume of Petzoldt’s work—the first was reviewed in 
Minp, 1900, page 389—is so complete in itself that it may be re- 
garded as an independent treatise. It seeks to show that man as an 
organic type is still in course of rapid evolution, that he is tending 
however to become a stable or finished type, that it is possible to 
determine in outline this ultimate form of humanity, and that there- 
by the only trustworthy basis for ethics, esthetics and the theory 
of knowledge is secured. The fact of evolution is proved by the 
existence and by the variety of the common norms of conduet, of 
beauty, of thought, and other similar uniformities or regularities 
in human behaviour. The evolution is not however one of thought 
merely, of knowledge as an abstract system, as Weismann sup- 
poses: it is an evolution of the organism itself, expressed by 
modifications of brain-structure. The modifications are trans- 
mitted not through the germ-plasm, but directly, from individual 
to individual: nor are they gained in the way of natural selection 
and the struggle for existeace between individuals. The selec- 
tion takes place within the mind of the individual; the successful 
variation comes “full-fledged” into operation; hence the far 
greater rapidity with which such evolution proceeds. Hitherto 
no explanation has been given of the manner in which complex 
organic forms are supposed to have arisen from minimal variations 
in simpler forms, through inheritance and natural selection. In 
all probability, according to Petzoldt, all natural species have 
arrived at their present stable forms through periods of rapid 
evolution—similar to that in which man now is—followed by long 
pauses after the stages of relative stability were attained. Limits 
to evolution are set however by the nature of each organism itself, 
and this is true of the human as of all other forms; the tendency 
to stability is illustrated in our automatic actions, in the elementary 
and universal modes of feeling and of thinking, in all our concepts, 
categories, laws: in every case these have a practical origin and 
meaning,—they represent modes of reacting upon recurring phases 
of the environment. All human endeavour is towards stability or 
permanence. Such prevalent conceptions as those of Monism, of 
Determinism, of Evolution, satisfy just because they offer natural 
halting-places in the effort of mind to comprehend its surround- 
ings. The true end of thought is not to mirror the universe, but 
to “characterise conceptually’ the whole environment of man, 
a.c. to make him master of all the means of living and of further- 
ing life. But the elements with which this process has to deal are 
finite in number, therefore it also is finite and must ultimately 
cease ; i.c. human evolution is tending towards a stable form. 
The tendency towards stability in mind- and brain-development is 
a direct consequence of the similar tendency in all physical sys- 
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tems. A physical ditference between the parts of a system, inde- 
pendently of outside forces, always decreases—as in differences of 
level, of pressure, of temperature, of potential. But ‘ vital differ- 
ences” are merely complexes of elementary physical differences ; 
the psychical tendency towards stability is thus in principle ex- 
plained. The evolution of man is therefore approaching its inevit- 
able end ; within humanity as a whole all desire for further change 
will cease, all human ends will be achieved at once by the speediest 
and by the simplest means. Thus permanence and stability be- 
come the true norms of morality, of wzsthetic taste, of the pursuit 
of truth. Throughout, evolution is determined in relation to the 
physical environment; the final form will thus involve the sup- 
pression of those cortical systems with which there is correlated 
mentally the belief in an Absolute, the idea of a ‘‘ world in itself,” 
or the hunger after an “‘ ultimate truth”, 

In view of many facts recently brought to light, it may well be 
doubted whether the completion of our knowledge is so near as to 
come within the range of ‘ practical politics,’ while, as befits a true 
optimist, Petzoldt seems curiously forgetful of human inertia and 
of the weakness of human will. 

When however we turn, in the second section of the volume, to 
the outline of the permanent form towards which man is progress- 
ing, the results do not appear widely different from those of other 
Utopian systems standing on a more empirical basis. The struggle 
for truth will be replaced by its possession, in final stable concepts, 
by the race. Finality of evolution does not however involve a 
standstill within individual life, learning and work will be as 
necessary as before. The completion of knowledge will lead as a 
consequence to the perfection of social institutions and customs ; 
there will remain no differences of race, of rank, of property, of 
income. The ideal state is not one in which all men are alike; 
rather it is on the natural inequality of men that progress depends 

‘not uniformity but the greatest variety of minds, under absolutely 
equal institutions, is the goal. The moral end for each individual 
of the race remains,—the perfecting of his personality and gifts in 
the service of his fellow-men. The possibility of degenerate indi- 
viduals does not seem to have occurred to Petzoldt. In the world 
of Art also, a classical realism, aiming at the essential, the per- 
manent, the stable, in the forms of nature and of life, will replace 
the romanticism, naturalism, impressionism of to-day. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is the last, which details 
the form of truth, i.ec., the view of reality, which is to correspond 
to the final structure of the human brain. As was to have been 
expected, it coincides generally with Petzoldt’s own philosophical 
view. Psycho-physical Parallelism, we are assured, is or ought to 
be as self-evident as that two and two make four (pp. 292, 293) ; 
the argument does not however quite bear this out. The mental 
dispositions and habits on which our thinking and acting depend, 
imy@y, it is said, uniform and necessary connexion between the 
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elements or conditions of these systems. But such connexion is 
never found within the psychical world, therefore every psychical 
value is conditioned by physical processes, i.e. those occurring in 
the brain of the individual. Of course the correlation of mental 
disposition and brain structure may be admitted, but the validity 
of the whole argument depends on the covert assumption that the 
mental activity has had no influence upon the development of the 
structures with which it in its present form is in correlation. This 
is quite contrary to what we know of other cases of tendency or 
disposition. The negative argument is more difficult to understand ; 
the unity of consciousness, it is said, which means that anything 
may be held together in thought with any other thing, is inconsistent 
with the possibility of necessary connexion between psychical and 
psychical. Is not this to confuse thought as a process with thought 
as a content? The same content may occur and recur in different 
relations, relations other than those with which it was at first 
given ; but each thought as a process is as unique as any physical 
change, each thought-system as unique as any physical thing. As 
a matter of experienced fact the conditioning by mental processes 
both of other mental processes, as in active memory, and of physi- 
cal changes, as in voluntary movement, is as clearly evidenced as 
the converse conditioning of psychical by physical. 

The absence of necessitation within the psychical world is also 
the chief ground on which Idealism is rejected from the final con- 
ception of reality. The mind is driven to look beyond itself for 
the necessary conditions of its changes. Both I and not-I are 
necessary for thought, and each in closest relation to the other, 
since each is logically unthinkable apart from the other. It follows 
that there is no absolute opposition between them, they are not two 
distinct parts of the given, but different sides, aspects (Beleucht- 
wngen), or modes of comprehending one and the same content. 
Thus things are as they appear to us ; not molecules and atoms are 
their elements but red, blue, hard, ete. The existence of the object 
of perception is independent of the fact of its being perceived :—this 
follows again from the incomplete determinateness of the succession 
of perceptions within itself. But there is no meaning, according to 
Petzoldt, in the question, ‘‘ What then is the reality behind the in- 
dividual perceptions?’’ There is no thing-in-itself which remains 
unchanged while my sensations of it change: nor is there any 
absolute world in itself. Everything is in constant change, and 
everything is correlated with everything else. The world is de- 
pendent not on the thought of this or that individual, not on the 
act of thought, but on thought in general (iiberhaupt): ‘The 
world is not my world, rather all have part in it : we do not per- 
ceive its appearance, but itself in all immediacy. The immediately 
given is the combination of elements there before me, outside my 
head. I have not sensations within me which I then project out- 
wards. The tree which I see standing there is numerically the 
same which another would see in my position, and the same which 
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those standing by me see, even if it be not qualitatively the same.” 
Moreover, just as the world is not iz the self, 7.e., in the mind of 
any individual, so recollections of it are not in the mind ; although 
recollections and all other thoughts and characterisings are numer- 
ically different for different individuals,—are given in a particular 
way for each, —still the recollected fact is not subjective merely but 
real, z.e. it has a physical existence which is one with its psychical 
existence. 

It will hardly be agreed that Petzoldt has successfully bridged 
the gap, which even this new realism of Schuppe, Mach and 
Avenarius is compelled to recognise, between the individual 
experience—sensation or recollection—and the reality, whether 
physical, or psychical, or both, which is cognised in that experi- 
ence. But the argument throughout the work is clear, vivacious, 
impressive in its wealth of illustrations drawn from the most varied 
fields ; it may not dislodge the Idealism or the Materialism against 
which it is equally directed, but it cannot fail to modify them. 

J. L. M‘INTYRE. 
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The Elements of Psychology. By E. I. THorNpIKE. New York: A. G, 
Seiler, 1905. Pp. xix, 351. Price $1.50. 


Prov. THORNDIKE first beeame known to psychologists by his brilliantly 
original work on Animal Intelligence, published in 1898. Since that time 
he has not let the grass grow under his feet. Besides papers in various 
journals, we have had from his pen : in 1901, the monograph on the Mental 
Life of the Monkeys, the Human Nature Club and the Notes on Child Study . 
in 1903, the Hducational Psychology, and a good part of the volume of 
studies entitled Heredity, Correlation and Sea Diff rences tn School Abilities : 
in 1904, the Theory of Mental and Social Measurements. Now, in 1905, 
comes the Llements of Psychology. Prof. Thorndike apparently finds it 
necessary, or profitable, to publish his lecture courses as soon as the 
lectures have been delivered. Work put out in this way may very well 
be clever and original and suggestive ; but it must inevitably show the 
marks of hasty preparation and of immaturity of judgment. 

It was, perhaps, with some view of heading off this sort of criticism 
that Prof. James was “invited” to supply a preface to the present 
volume. “When I ask myself,’ says Prof. James at the beginning, 
“why any book from Prof. Thorndike’s pen should need an introdue- 
tion to the public by another hand, I find no answer”; though he adds, 
a little neively, that “his references to my works in the text that follows 
will, I am sure, introduce me to more readers than I ean introduce him 
to by my preface”. At any rate, the invitation was offered and accepted 

accepted with enthusiasm. “ Prof. Thorndike has more horror of vague- 
ness, of scholastic phrases, of scientific hambug than any psychologist 
with whom [am acquainted. I defy any teacher or student to go through 
this book as it is written, and not to carry away an absolutely first-hand 
acquaintance with the workings of the human mind, and with the reali- 
ties as distinguished from the pedantries and artificialities of psychology.” 
This (and there is more like it) is a little hard on the prospective critic. 
The preface itself is, I suppose, a matter of taste. I can imagine that a 
letter of unstinted praise from one’s master in science would be a very 
precious thing ; but it would be something, I should conceive, that one 
would keep to oneself, and put away for one’s children to read in the 
after time. Prof. Thorndike prefers to print it in the forefront of his 
book: where, no doubt, it has a commercial value. 

The work itself, after a brief introduction, falls into three parts: 
descriptive or structural psychology (pp. 19-119); physiological psychol- 
ogy (pp. 120-183); and dynamic psychology (pp. 184-335); and ends 
with a selected list of topics for special study. The third part is thus 
almost as long as (if we allow for the cuts in part li. it is a little longer 
than) the other two parts taken together. This apportionment of space 
is justified both by the author’s predilections and by the interests of the 
students for whom the book is primarily intended ; hardly by the fact 
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that dynamic psychology is “the least technical but at the same time 
the best organised and most instructive” departinent of psychology at 
large. . , : ‘ : arr 

Coming to part 1, we are struck at once by the title: descriptive or 
structural psychology. Any part of psychology, of course, may be de- 
scriptive. May we not have a description of mental functions? The 
author would seem to think so, since chapter viii. (of this part i.!) deals 
with the “functions of mental states”. May we not have a description of 
mental growth and development ? 
genetic psychology (pp. 21, 36, 63, 82, ete.). No harm, truly: only why 


The author makes exeursions into 


‘descriptive or structural? 2 \ structural psychology does not take 





account of function and of the course of ev ion. Neither, one may 
‘tive process yelow the 


level of emotion, of funded contents.eof the analy : li 


add. does it shirk such problems as those of 








of ‘feelings’ of 





meaning and of relationship. The keynote of a structural psychology is 
analysis ; and of analy sis, 1n this part i.. there is next to nothine. 
What, then, of the ‘description’ ? Well! does it ¢ ynport with a seien- 
tific description to give a rough list of the ‘chief groups’ of thoughts and 
feelings, from which are lacking not only such items as ‘feelings of 
recognition’ and ‘feelings of hypothesis,’ but also the simple ‘ feelings’ 
themselves ? or to say of the ‘ pseudo-emotions’ (i¢., of the wsthetie 


sentiments, of the various forins of Linfihlung that “they are on the 
whole rather a mystery”’? or to define ‘imemories’ as “judgments of 
one’s own past experience”? or to confuse simple enumeration with 
scientifie classification p. 39) ? 
not of feelings, but of the processes in the brain upon which they de- 


or to dismiss fusion as “a combination, 


pend”? or to decline the description of feelings of relationship because 
“it would be impossible to deseribe the feeling to one who had not felt 
it himself, and it would take rather a lone statement to deseribe it to 
oneself”? Some of these positions may be condoned on the score of 
brevity, or of the writer’s desire to avoid * pedantries and artificialities ” 
Taken all together, they surely indicate carelessness and a lack of clear 
thinking. And there are other material points upon which criticism may 
fasten. The ‘ genetic’ theories of space perception are thrown over with 
the remark: “It is perhaps dounbiful if those announcing this third view 
really mean what they say”! The antithesis of focal and marginal is 
accredited to James (p. 95), who himself aceredits it to Lloyd Morgan. 
The “thoughtful and ingenious student”’ is introduced, on pages 108 ff., 
to an epistemology whieh, if he really is thoughtful and ingenious, will 
make him gasp. The appeal to language is curiously common for a 
psychologist who insists, almost ad weuseam, on the continuity of mental 
process. So long ago as 1893 one of the pedantic and artifice al psy- 
chologists who do make reference to ‘chronoscopes’ and to ‘aconstical 
and optical technics’ pointed out the disparity between experience and 
report of experience. but after all the pedantry and _ artificiality of 
experimental psychology mean — if one may parody a definition of James’ 
own—nothing more than an unusually obstinate effort to think aceu- 
rately. This effort the author of our part i. does not appear to have made. 

Part ii., on the physiological basis of the mental life, must be dealt with 
more briefly. The author writes throughout in terms of the neurone 
theory. In this he is probably justified; though the hypothetical char- 
acter of the exposition might, perhaps, have been more clearly pointed 
out in the Preface for Teachers. Less justifiable is the extreme emphasis 
on the centre, to the practical neglect of the periphery. The section on 
the ‘laws of brain action’ mentions inhibition, but not facilitation : and 
the section on the ‘physiological correlates of particular groups of mental 
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states’ says nothing of the ‘states’ proper, of attention, dreaming, etc. 
This latter section should have been supplemented by further references. 

In Part iii., the author is upon his own ground, and the book shows a 
marked improvement both in method and in content. The exposition is 
conceived on broal lines: “the presence of original tendencies to con- 
nexions and of satisfaction and discomfort as qualities of certain feelings, 
the power of satisfaction to strengthen the connexions producing it and 
of discomfort to weaken those producing it, the natural influence of fre- 
quency, recency and intensity on connexions ; these are the ultimate laws 
of dynamic psychology”. At the same time, the writer makes use, as 
free as judicious, of concrete examples: in the Pickwickian language of 
James’ preface, his ‘‘superabounding fertility in familiar illustrations 
amounts to genius”. I cannot but feel that the part would have gained 
in clearness and definition if the structural vehicles of the functions dis- 
cussed had been adequately described in part i though I realise that 
the strength of this feeling may be due to my habitual direction of 
thought from structure to function: Prof. Thorndike evidently thinks, as 
habitually, from function to structure. I do not quite see, ¢.g., how the 
polemic against the necessary presence of affective components in motive 
squares with the causal efficiency assigned to the feelings of satisfaction 
and discomfort. Nor do I see how ‘instinctive attention’ should turn 
rather to expected than to unexpected, and to pleasurable rather than to 
painful stimuli. It seems, too, a little late in the day to subsume the 
facts of colour contrast and of visual after-images to a general law of 
relativity. Nevertheless, the part is well written, and the beginning 
student will learn much psychology from it. 

Evidences of haste, of imperfect revision, are all too obvious throughout 
the work. Thus, ‘preperception’ is given on page xii. as one of the topics 
to be treated by a dynamic psychology, and is found in the index ; it does 
not occur in the passage of the text to which the index refers. ‘Choice’ is 
also specified on page xii. ; but the index reference is to parti. The vord 
‘motive’ does not occur in the index, though it heads a paragraph on page 
284. Instances of this kind could be multiplied. Most curious of all, 
perhaps, is the fact that—with the exception of a few magazine articles 
—no single date is attached to the references appended for further study. 
Nor are the books dated that are recommended under the various chapters 
for collateral reading. Yet the chapter references to Wundt’s Physiol. 
Psych. ave to the edition of 1893, and not to the current fifth edition ! 

Be BE. 


Sorrological Paners, 1904. London: Maemillan & Co., 1905. Pp. xviii, 292. 


Through the initiative of a number of experts in various branches of 
social study the Sociological Society was established in 1903. The aims 
of the society, as stated in the introduction by Mr. Bryce and in the 
appendix to this volume, are scientific, educational and practical. “Its 
field covers the whole phenomena of society. The origin and develop- 
ment, the decay and extinction of societies, their structure and classifi- 
cation, their internal functions and interactions have to be observed and 
compared. . . . The many standpoints from which social phenomena may 
be considered have thus all to be utilised. In this way the society 
affords the common ground on which workers from all fields and schools 
may profitably meet . . . all contributing their results to a fuller Social 
Philosophy ” (p. 284). It has in view, further, the diffusion of sociologi- 
cal knowledge by the collection of books and periodicals, by arrangements 
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for lectures, and the investigation and encouragement of institutions for 
Research (p. 286). 

A society with such aims needs no justification. As far as one knows, 
there is no similar institution in this country. And when we remember 
that sociology has hitherto received no adequate recognition in our 
Universities—a defect which contrasts strongly with its assured position 
in American and Continental Universities—the foundation of this society 
must be regarded as an event of considerable importance for the de- 
velopment of social science. 

The volume consists mainly of six papers read before the society, to 
which are added the discussions and written communications elicited by 
four of them. ‘Two of the papers are described as “ Pioneer Researches 
in Borderland Provinces ’’—the first, by Dr. EZ. Westermarck, is a brilliant 
essay on “The Position of Woman in Early Civilisation ’; the other, 
“ Life in an Agricultural Village in England,” by Mr. H. H. Mann, is an 
account of the economic conditions of a typical agricultural community. 
Applied Sociology is represented by a short paper on “ Eugenics,” by 
Dr. Galton, which recalls in principle the discussions in the Republic on 
the production of the best type of citizen. Prof. Geddes contributes an 
article on “ Civies ”. 

Probably the main interest of the volume centres in the paper by Mr. \ 
Branford “On the Origin and Use of the Word Sociology,” and in the 
abstracts of papers by Mr. Branford and Prof. Durkheim ‘:On the Rela- 
tion of Sociology to the Social Sciences and to Philosophy”. Prof. 
Durkheim’s views are expanded in an article reprinted in the present 
volume from the Revue Philosophique, May, 1903. 

Excessive condensation has occasionally resulted in obscurity, and, as 
it seems, suggested misunderstandings. It is no doubt unfortunate that 
the writers have not indicated explicitly their attitude to what may be 
termed the sociological dilemma (cf. Giddings, Principles of Sociology, p. 28). 
Certain expressions have conveyed the impression that the writers 1 
gard as exclusive of each other the alternatives -sociology is either the 
collection of the various social sciences vr a science wholly distinct from 
these. But M. Durkheim’s conception of sociology is not vitiated by 
the false antithesis here implied. His purpose is to disclose the inade- 
quacy of the old “abstract” sociologies, and to show that a true sociology 
must have as its subject-matter the concrete details of social experience 
supplied by the various “specialisms” (p. 200. But it is not maintained 
that because sociology must get its matter from the social sciences it is 
therefore merely a ‘general title” for these sciences as a collection. 
The unity of the biological sciences, for example, is not merely nominal ; 
it is a genuine unity resting on the fact that one distinctive type of 
experience is considered in its different aspects by those ditferent sciences. 
Similarly, sociology is a distinctive science with a distinctive subject- 
matter—social experience as such. ‘ Above the particular sciences there 
is room for a synthetic science. . . . It belongs to this science to disengage 
from the different specialist disciplines certain general conclusions, cer- 
tain synthetic conceptions” (p. 257). The function of sociology is to 
impart unity to the various social sciences by showing that the different 
aspects of social experience are not isolated or capricious but closely 
related. Only by such a unification, by the “interpenetration of diverse 
technical studies with the conception of unity,” is an adequate science 
of society possible. This doctrine, usually associated with the name of 
Comte, is really a return to the idea never absent from the best thought 
of Greece. No one, for example, has shown a keener perception than 
Plato of the intimate relation between the political, moral, economic, 
esthetic, and intellectual conditions of society. 
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Much prominence is accordingly given to the general question of 
methodology. The “inclusion of human phenomena within the unity 
of Nature’’ and the “systematisation of the special sciences” are the 


urgent problems confronting the sociologist. Dittieulties have been 
suggested here—in some cases perhaps needlessly. Urged primarily 


against the religious or “metaphysical” dualism with its fictions of 
“free will” and “divine interference,” the Comtist conception has been 
viewed with suspicion. The fear of Naturalisin passes slowly. But the 
conception ‘unity of Nature’ is quite compatible with a recognition of a 
genuine difference between physical and social phenomena, as M. Durk- 
heim clearly shows (pp. 260, 261). And certainly Comte’s principle (cf. 
Pos. Phil., ii., 62, Martineau’s Trsl.) properly understood is the * prime 
postulate” of a true sociology. M. Durkheim’s insistence on this point 
is not unnecessary. 

The problem of the systematisation of social sciences presents great if 
not insurmountable difficulties. It would be wrong to suppose, however, 
p. 205) that the writers regard this task as the work of the logician as 
such. On the contrary it is rightly urged that an adequate organisa- 
tion must be based on the results of investigation into the concrete 
details of social experience (p. 255). By what other means could the 
interdependence of different sciences be observed, or the points at which 
they acquire a significance other than social be discovered? But for 
this very reason any satisfactory scheme of classification must follow, 
not precede, actual achievements in the concrete work of the sciences. 
It is therefore very doubtful if, in the present state of sociological know- 
ledge, “an abstract mapping out of the sociological field,” claiming any 
measure of finality, is not premature. The “ Newton of this subject” 
has not yet appeared. What principles can be suggested? Mr. Bran- 
ford’s account (pp. 201, 202)—a most obscure passage—seems merely to 
emphasise the ditliculty. Apart, however, from the formulation of any 
logical scheme of classification, it is true that the condition of any pro- 
gressive movement is the effective recognition by the specialisms of the 
interdependence and unity of social phenomena. And Prof. Durkheim 
and Mr. Branford’s account of the necessity of this is the point of main 
interest and importance. 

JOHN SIME. 


The Logic of Human Character. By CHARLES J. Wuitsy, B.A., M.D. 
Cantab. London: Macmillan & Co., 1905. Pp. ix, 226. 


The study of character, though the latter is dependent upon innate 
structure, cannot wait for the completion of cerebral physiology, at 
present in an embryonie stage; hence the author undertakes to present 
his theory. This is, however, not 2 genetic psychology of character- 
building, but “‘the task of tracing, step by step, the logical sequence of 
those essential principles which contribute to the formation of character,” 
which, Dr. Whitby says, “is obscured by the natural tendency to test its 
accuracy by reference to the psychological process of development”. We 
may, he allows, nay, we must, use such a reference, but we must employ 
it cautiously, remeinbering that even the highest principles are present, 
at least implicitly, in all stages of the career of every rational individual ; 
and this seems to follow because character is “‘a manifestation of reason ”. 

This description will, perhaps, have prepared the reader to expect a 
dialectic in which the life-complex of the real and the ideal, starting with 
psychological elements ranging from Sensation to Volition, rises through 


six Categories, thus :— 
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I. Psychological Elements. 

Il. First or Immediate Category. Implicit Character. The Logie of 
Custom. 

III. Second or Formal Category. Personal Character. The Logic of 
Duty. 

[V. Third or Real Category. Practical Character. The Logic of Action. 

V. Fourth or Substantial Category. Social Character. The Logic of 
Piety. 

VI. Fifth or Transcendent Category. Individual Character. The Logie 
of Freedom. 

VII. Sixth or Absolute Category. Universal Character. The Logic of 
Creation. 

There is some erude psychologising. On page 9 emotions are stated 
to be aroused “by the integration of associated sense-impressions”. On 
page 17 grouped sensations are transformed into emotions. On page 133 
emotions “are but thoughts in the making” 

As we have said, all the faculties are regarded as simultaneously present 
from the first dawn of consciousness, though the author does indeed add 
the qualification, “in some inexplicable way”. But, at any rate, the 
development which he wishes to trace is a logical and not a psychological 
development, so that, implicitly or explicitly, actually or potentially, he 
must have them all there at the same time. 

A true judgment, we are told, is not completely true unless it commands 
universal assent, so that we have nothing true but the commonplace,—a 
strange doctrine for a writer who subsequently makes character depend 
on the amount of its initiative. Still it is, I think, said advisedly, for 
on page 124 the norm of human character seems to be one which shows 
a generally “approved balance of domestic, civil and religious duties” ; 
and a true ideal must be practicable and must be realisable (page 154). 

The tests of right action lie in conscientiousness and rationality, right 
reason being the standard of love (p. 135); all such actions as proceed from 
these conditions “ are immortal contributions to the welfare of mankind”. 
The moral sanction of family affection is based on an “inalienable com- 
munity of interests,” and our personal interests are ultimately indissoluble 
from those of the race. ‘There is much force in the ‘ultimately,’ perhaps, 
but in any case such dicta as these need much more than mere assertion. 

The word ‘essential’ is very frequent through the book. As the author 
states in his preface, and I heartily agree, what is “essential” must have 
reference to theory and purpose, so that perhaps I am right in supposing 
that, in any logical step or category, those qualities are essential which 
bring us to the next one. But if so, it seems obvious that, by choosing 
other essences, we might have made other dialectic steps equally well. 
This would look awkward for the development of an absolute and uni- 
versal principle, which may hardly, without disrespect, be accused of 
opportunism. 

Though to me this book arouses interest mostly by methodological 
dissent, there are several pages of sound practical wisdom and good 
psychologising. 


W. H. WIrncu. 


Psychol wypical Medicine - A Manual Ol Mental Liseases for Practitioners and 
Students. By Maurice Crara, M.A., M.D., Physician and Lecturer 
on Mental Diseases, Guy’s Hospital. London: J. & A. Churchill, 
1905. Pp. viii, 449. 


This book should prove a serviceable manual for practitioners and 
students. It is a good general statement of medico-psychological prac- 
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tice at date. An opening chapter on Normal Psychology is rather a series 
of working definitions of terms than a connected exposition ; but, prob- 
ably, the practical student will find this as suitable as more elaborate 
discussion. The answer to: What is Insanity ? is somewhat vague and 
inconclusive. The causation of Insanity is discussed under familiar 
rubrics, such as heredity, education, religion, alcohol, sexual excess, 
physical disease, etc. The remarks under each head are somewhat highly 
general for practical use. The classifications of insanity are illustrated, 
but no sure principle of classification reveals itself. The author follows, 
on the whole, the usual clinical lines, and this, for his purpose, is certainly 
best. A general exposition on so elaborate a system as Kraepelin’s would 
not be possible within the limits of the book, which does not aim at 
special case-analy sis. States of excitement form one large class, states 
of depression another, but the cross-divisions in the varieties of mania, 
melancholia, ete., are so many that one doubts whether the time-honoured 
‘states of exaltation ” and * depression ” are not more a hindrance than 
a help to the general student. Paranoia or chronic delusional insanity, 
deinentia priecox, general paralysis, and some other leading varieties, are 
given with considerable detail. There is an excellent series of twenty- 
two plates of morbid nerve conditions. There are sections on the legal 
relationships of insanity and on treatment. 
W. Lesiig MACKENZI®F. 


Paralysis and Other Di eases of the Nerve us System am Childhood and Huely 
Life. By James Taytor, M.A., M.D., Physician for Out-Patients, 
National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, ete. London: 
J. & A. Churchill, 1905. Pp. viii, 512 


The author need not have offered any apology for this work. The dis- 
eases of the growing nervous system are so different from the diseases of 
the grown system that separate study is essential. The book is written 
from this point of view, and it is well written. The matter is well-pro- 
portioned, and the exposition is clear. The modern view is very mani- 
fest in the emphasis put on toxic influences. The book is purely medical. 
No prominence is anywhere given to the mental accompaniments of the 
various paralyses, and this is right from the author’s standpoint. In a 
work where each part is carefully and well done, it is difficult to single 
out any section, but the discussions of hydrocephalus, chorea, night- 
terrors, epilepsy and infantile paralysis are of most general interest. It 
is obvious that, as nervous diseases are more closely studied, the pro- 
portion assignable to injury before, or after, or at birth, to infection and | 
to similar environmental agencies, increases. It is even suggested that 
abiotrophy (Gowers) may be due to food or some toxic substance. It is 
well to see positive causes taking the place of virtus dormitiva and all that 
kind. There are seventy-four illustrations. In spite of the author’s fear 
of over-expansion, the book would be much improved by the addition of 
a limited bibliography. 
W. Lesiizt MAckENZIE. 


Histoire de la Philosophie Médi¢vale. Par M.de Wutr, Professeur & !Uni- 
versité de Louvain. Louvain et Paris, 1905. Pp. 568. Deuxiéme 
édition. 

Every scholar will appreciate the value of this work. Its perusal should 


put an end to all notion of the philosophic intellect having fallen asleep 
with St. Augustine to wake again with Francis Bacon,—of scholasticism 
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being mere formal logic, or a metaphy sical unprogressive exercise of 
marking time,—and of all medieval thought being swallowed up in 
scholasticism. M. de Wulf holds that John Scotus Eriugena (commonly 
miscalled Erigena), far from being the founder of scholasticism, was dis- 
tinctly antischolastic. Antischolastic also, according to him, was the 
influence of Averroes in Europe from 1250 to 1600. Rejecting other 
definitions, he defines scholasticism as a system of thought common to 
St. Anselm, Alexander of Hales, Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
St. Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, William of Ockham, and other leaders, 
who differed among themselves, but agreed, in opposition to monism 
and pantheism, in maintaining am pel sonal God, creation, free will, and a 
measure, greater or less, of Aristotelian philosophy, particularly the 
doctrine of matter and form. As might be expecte d of one e} joving the 
title of ‘ Doctor in ‘Thomist Philosophy,’ the doctrine of St. Thomas finds 
a systematic exponent in M. de Wulf. A modern reader is surprised at 
being told of Aquinas figuring among his contemporaries as a teacher of 
novelties, and in 1277, seven years after his death, incurring episcopal 
condemnation at the Universities of Paris and Oxford. His judges at 
Oxford were two Archbishops ] 


) Canterbury the Dominican Robert 
Kilwardby and, after him, the Franciscan John of Peckham. The novel- 
ties complained of were certain Aristotelian opi lions adverse to the 

] 


Augustinianism in which the earlier scholasticism was conceived—not- 


ably the doctrine of the soul being the only form evteXe vera) Of the 
human body, the absolute passivity of primordial matter (in opposition 
to the Augustinian rationes seminales, the simplicity of a p 
being form without matter, and the philosophic possibility of the world 
having been created from eternity. 

Seotus Eriugena, Abelard (of whom as a philosopher M. de Wulf speaks 
approvingly), John of Salisbury, William of Auvergne, Henry of Ghent, 
Godfrey of Fontaines, Aigidius Romanus, Siger of Brabant, Oekhaim, Ray- 
mund Lullus, Roger Bacon, John de Jandun, make a gallery of portraits 
sufficient in their diversity to show how far “ one good custom” was from 
having “ corrupted the world” of medieval life. We have also an interest- 
ing catalogue of the library of a thirteenth century doctor. M. de Wulf 
pronounces that there were no Nominalists in tle period of which he 
treats. But is it not Nominalism to refer to the free will of God those 
eternal intelligible essences, the basis of necessary truth, which st. 


ire spirit as 


Thomas and other intellectualists refer to the divine essence and under- 
standing ? This excess of voluntaryism was committed by three doughty 
Oxonians—Duns Scotus, William of Ockham and Thomas Bradwardine. 
Mill’s Logie is a Nominalist book, and in their denial of necessary essences 
and intrinsie impossibilities these medixval thinkers fall in with Mill. 
Treating of Greek philosophy as introductory to the mediwval, M. de 
Wulf identifies ‘ matter’ in Plato’s Timaus with (Ly) ov and empty space 5 
much might be said against the identitication. ‘The decadence of scholas- 
ticism in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, its impotence in the 
sixteenth, and the blind opposition of seventeenth century scholasticism 
to the new physics are duly lamented. Due praise is awarded to that 


new shoot of the old tree, the revived scholasticism of the Dominican 
and Jesuit schools in Spain. M. de Wulf justly insists that erroneous 
physics are no essential constituent of scholastic philosophy. He con- 
cludes: Lu scol stique a tombé fuute Chommes, mais non faute @idéee 


We commend M. de Wult’s work to students of Dante. 


JosEpH RicKABY. 
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Abhandlungen der Fries’schen Schule. Herausgegeben von GERHARD 
HESSENBERG, Kart Katserk und LeonarpD NELSON. Gdéttingen: 
Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht. Erstes Heft, 1904. Zweites Heft, 1905. 
Pp. 392. 


The editors of these papers believe that the salvation of present-day 
philosophy lies in a return to, and sound development of, the Kantian 
Criticism. In the philosophy of Jakob Friedrich Fries they profess to 
find its true interpretation. The manifesto of the movement which is 
prefaced to the first series is written in a somewhat exaggerated tone. 
There is, we read, a popular and a scientific philosophy, and according as 
we regard the Kantian philosophy from the standpoint of popular appeal 
or of scientific development its history appears in a very different light. 
In the one ease we have the series: Kant. Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche. In the other we have Kant, Fries, Apelt. 
“So werden in den Augen eines spiiteren, philosophisch reiferen 
Jahrhunderts jene zu ihrer Zeit in so gliinzendem Ruhme stehenden 
Schwiirmer keine andere Rolle spielen als etwa fiir unsere heutige 
Naturwissenschaft ein Patricius, Robert Fludd und Jakob Bihme. Kant, 
Fries und Apelt aber werden stehen bleiben neben Kepler, Galilei und 
Newton ”’ (p. xii. 

The publications before us are interesting, but hardly justify these high 
claims. Three papers are devoted to a statement of Iries’s fundamental 
positions and of his relation to Kant: ‘ Die kritische Methode und das 
Verhiiltnis der Psychologie zur Philosophie,’ by Leonard Nelson ; ‘ Fries 
und seine jiingsten Kritiker,’ also by Nelson ; ‘ Kant und Fries,’ by Hein- 
rich Eggeling. They certainly succeed in showing that the current 
criticism of Fries’s method is not justified. That method cannot be 
adequately regarded as simply a relapse from the transcendental into the 
psychological point of view. Though Fries himself describes his method 
as psychological and empirical it is quite distinct from, and indeed 
opposed to, the empirical method of Locke. It is not genetic but critical. 
Primarily its appeal is not to individual experience, but through indi- 
vidual experience to reason. Fries’s position seems, however, to remain 
open to the kindred objection that he has interpreted Kant’s critical 
method in a subjectivist manner which is no longer tenable even in psy- 
chology. In declaring transcendental philosophy to be the science of 
inner experience he relies on a view of experience for which nowhere in 
these papers do we find adequate justitication. It appears to be assumed 
as self-evident. ‘“ Der Gegenstand der transcendentalen Untersuchung, 
die den Inhalt der Kritik bildet. sind also Erkenntnisse a priori. Er- 
kenntnisse aber erkennen wir iiberhaupt nur durch innere Erfahrung. 
Die transcendentale Erkenntnis der Kritik ist also oftfenbar Erkenntnis 
aus innerer Erfahrung. Hat also gleich transcendentale Kritik Erkennt- 
nisse a priori zum Gegenstande, so ist sie doch selbst eine empirische 
Wissenschaft ” (p. 41). That sentence presents both the reply to, and the 
justification of, the current misinterpretations of Fries. 

There is much that is interesting and valuable in Fries’s restatement 
of the Kantian philosophy. By equating understanding with reflective, 
and reason with immediate, knowledge, he brings into the forefront of 
the system the fundamental distinction between the analytic and the 
creative activities of mind, and simplities Kant’s very artificial distine- 
tion between creative understanding and reason, between categories 
and Ideas. By the principle of the self-trust of reason he escapes the 
opposition of speculative and practical reason. Space and time are alone 
subjective, and they constitute the barrier which renders complete satis- 
faction of reason impossible. 
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In keeping with Fries’s insistence that acquaintance with the mathe- 
matical and inductive sciences is absolutely indispensable to the phil- 
osopher the remaining articles deal with the philosophical, aspects of 
scientific problems. The titles and authors are as follows: ‘ Uber Begriff 
und Aufgabe der Naturphilosophie, by Apelt ; ‘ Das Unendliche in der 
Mathematik,’ by Hessenberg ; ‘Uber kritische Mathematik bei Platon,’ 
by Brinkmann; ‘ Bermerkungen iiber die Nieht-Euklidische Geometrie 
und den Ursprung der mathematischen Gewissheit,’ by Nelson. 

NORMAN SMITH. 


Studi nm Zur Grundlequig de r Psuycholouie. Von Dr. HERMANN SWOBODA., 
Liepzig und Wien: Franz Deuticke, 1905. Pp. vii, 117. 


This little volume contains three essays, one on Psychology and Life, a 
second on Association and Periodicity, and a third on Body and Mind. 
A short preface of a liberal nature announces that Truth develops in us 
without our co-operation and that intention to find it can only do harm. 
This is carrying objectivity rather far; but the author is on surer ground 
when he claims importance for Periodicity in mental life, an aspect which 
has received relatively little attention. He claims that it is truly a 
central problem giving new insight both into the deeper as well as the 
more superficial problems of psychology. 

We know that a synthesis of atomic independencies is not a whole 
and that a ‘ Mosaikpsychologie’ is not satisfactory, and doubtless there 
are evils in the application of an unmodified scientific method to psycho- 
logy. Truly we get types and not men, and the psychologist, as such, is 
not necessarily a good judge of character. But is any method other than 
that of abstraction and analysis open to us in this or any other science ? 
Must we not, leaving the immediacy of sense, construct an articulated 
series of scientific judgments, coming back by synthesis and inference, 
as far as may be, to the immediacy of sense again ? 

The second essay deals shortly with Association. Contact association 
explains nothing, association by similars appears to do so, but, as the 
author continues, in any case the supremacy of association psychology 
is shaken. This chapter, however, makes a contribution to psychology 
by presenting in a lucid manner a number of cases which can only be 
described here as illustrating what might be called the spontaneous 
periodicity of mental life. 

The last essay gives an account, partly historical, partly logical, of the 
developinent of the notions which have from time to time been current 
as to the relations of body and mind. The author shows how physio- 
logical work has contributed to the doctrine of parallelism, and insists, 
rightly enough, that two series of parallel events cannot explain each 
other. His demand for explanations indeed frequently involves an 
answer to the question “ Why ?” which is not forthcoming ; and, doubt- 
less, as he says, some of our explanations are really postulates. 


W. H. Wincz. 


Helen Keller: die Entwicklung und Erzie hung einer Taubstummblinden. 
Von L. Wittram Srery. Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 1905. Pp. 
avi } 
16. 


This study contains a brief account of Helen Keller from the Story of 
my Life; the data that are of value for psychology, for the education of 
deaf-mutes, and for the theory of Language are selected and arranged in 
a useiul way, and within each of these fields the many morals of this 
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extraordinary life are drawn. For Psychology we have the evidence it 
gives of inherited mental dispositions (not ideas or mental contents), 
which however require sense-impressions to bring thei into actuality, 
and which, in the absence of these, fall into decay: the subordination of 
the qualitative values of impressions to their symbolic and practical 
values: the evidence that the function of a language-centre can be taken 
over by other parts of the brain than the Broca convolution, ete. The 
progress of Miss Keller in speech from seven years of age is put side by 
side with that of a normal maiden of one year onwards: the stages of 
the former, under Miss Sullivan’s nature-method, are shown to be pre- 
cisely analogous to those of the latter. The great value of Miss Keller’s 
case for the study of language is pointed out, for example, in regard to 
the origin of abstract terms. Educationally the chief conclusions drawn 
are that the finger-alphabet stem is that which gives the best results 
in the education of deaf-mutes, and that this should be employed in the 
natural way, viz., by talking to the young deaf-mutes as one speaks to 
normal children—leaving them to se/ect their words—rather than by 
building up from the elements letters) to words and sentences, ete. 





res ew (es 
Esaine Critica delle XL Proposizion’ Rosm'niane condannate dalla S. BR. U. 
Tnquis mione: Studt tilosofico-teologiet di un Luico. Di GIUSEPPE 


Moranpo. Milano, 1905. Pp. exxxvii, 998. 


Prof. Morando is a fervent Rosminian.  Losmini’s reputation as a 
philosopher outside Italy perhaps equals that of our own Bishop Butler 
on the continent. Inside Italy it prevails chiefly, 1 believe, to the north 
of the Apennines. His metaphysics do not appeal to the men of science. 
Positivists and Kantians will have none of him ; neither will the Hege- 
lians, if any of that school still survive. There remain the spiritualists, 
to whom a Catholic and patriotic thinker should be weleome. But, even 
anong this scanty band, those who value their reputation for orthodoxy 
may feel shy about studying a philosophy condemned for tts heretical 
tendencies by the H ly Oftice. It will, therefore, be readily understood 
how anxious such a disciple as Prof. Morando must be to clear his 
master’s memory from this ruinous charge. I say ruinous, for if good 
Catholics do not study Rosmini, assuredly no one else will. 

The charge which this bulky volume has been written to rebut is not 
new. From his first appearance as a philosopher Rosmini attracted the 
wrath of the Jesuits, but was shielded from their attacks by the favour 
of two successive Popes. At length it seemed as if the question would 
be set at rest. A number of propositions extracted from his works were 
submitted for examination in 1850 to the Congregation of the Index, 
presided over in its last sitting by Pius LX. in person. Four years of 
minute and careful examination resulted in an honourable acquittal, 
accompanied by a high encomium from the Pontiff himself. It was 
also decreed that no further accusations should be brought and that 
the whole controversy should cease. But the matter was not ended. 
According to our author, when the Jesuits have advanced a calumny 
they never withdraw it. In this instance their audacity went the length 
of pretending that Rosmini had after all not been acquitted. The 
sentence ‘dimittantur, according to their interpretation, amounted to 
no more than a verdict of ‘not proven,’ a shelving of the charges until 
some iore convenient opportunity should turn up. Still, the case looked 
very like a ‘res judicata,’ and could not decently be reopened until a new 
fact was forthcoming. Unfortunately it was supplied by the publication 
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of Rosmini’s posthumous works. Here, they said, the latent heresies 
which had passed undetected at the first trial were breught out with 
damning clearness. Meanwhile Pius IX. died and was succeeded by Leo 
XIIL., who, as Cardinal Pecci, was known to have expressed himself un- 
favourably towards Rosmini. The indefatigable Jesuits were not slow to 
profit by the opportunity. A new investigation was ordered, and the 7th 
of March, 1888, saw the promulgation of a decree, approved by the Pope, 
in which the Holy Office condemns forty propositions extracted from 
Rosmini’s works. If the Inquisition is right, the philosopher went wrong 
on nearly every point of natural and revealed religion. He taught pan- 
theism; he denied the creation ; he was unsound about the soul's im- 
mortality; he committed himself to most erroneous opinions about the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Fall, and the Sacraments. 

The object of Prof. Morando’s monumental work is to dispute on every 
point this fatal decision. He impeaches the justice and expediency of 
the second trial, whereby one papal decree has practically been reversed 
by another. He denies the alleged ‘new facet.’ on the eround that, as 
touching the points in question, Rosmini’s posthumous works add nothing 
to the expositions published during his lifetime, and are even less explicit. 
Writing for a Catholic public, he also argues at some length, and in my 
opinion—if that is worth anything correctly, that the condemnation, 
although ratified by Leo XIII., does not carry the weight of an infallible 
judgment. Pantheism and the other doctrines charged on Rosnini are, 
no doubt, from an orthodox point of view, detestable errors. But in 
point of fact he did not teach them. As to the general competence of 
the Roman Inquisition, Galileo’s condemnation still hangs like a millstone 
about its neck. Various attempts have been made to free the parties con- 
cerned, Jesuits, Congregation, and Pope, from ae terrible responsibility, 
and downright falsehoods have not been spared; but the result has been 
to rivet it more securely. Not only was scientific truth declared contrary 
to reason, but contrary to Scripture as > H], thus transferring the question 
from astronomy to theology. And when Galileo pointed out that the 
words of Scripture, being adapted to popular pal see oes did not 
really exclude the earth’s motion, he showed himself a much better 
theologian than his persecutors, for this is ¢ xactly what the Church now 
teaches. In this connexion Prof. Morando relates an almost incredible 
perversion of the truth on the part of two saintly personages. One of 
them, D. Giovanni Bosco, founder of the Salesian Order, has the effrontery 
to state in a history of Italy, intended for the use of young people and 
widely circulated among them, that ‘Galileo, wishing his system to re- 
ceive the approval of the Church, asked the Pope and the Inquisition to 
declare that it was founded on the Bible. He was, however, disappointed, 
the judgment given being that the Copernican system could not with 
certainty be declared conformable to Scripture, accompanied by a caution 
not to mix up his private opinions—which for the rest were left quite 
free—with the certain truths of Holy Writ.’ And the other holy man, a 
certain P. Giuseppe Fad di Bruno, by whose missionary activity England 
it seems benefited for thirty years, repeats the same monstrous fiction in 
a book called Catholic Belief (pp. Ixxiv. sq.). 

All this, however, merely serves to clear the ground. Prof. Morando 
devotes the bulk of his work to a minute dissection of the charges against 
Rosmini’s orthodoxy, with the result in each instance of showing, to his 
own satisfaction, that the philosopher has been misunderstood. I cannot 
follow him here. A bare enumeration of the forty incriminated proposi- 
tions would greatly exceed the limits of a short notice; and, in any case, 
for a Protestant layman to meddle with the subtleties of scholastic phil- 
osophy would be the height of rashness. I will only observe that the 
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grave imputation of pantheism, sufficiently improbable in itself, seems to 
be very successfully repelled. One hopes that such vast learning, in- 
dustry, and acuteness as are here displayed may, in some way or other, 
contribute to the confusion of prejudice and the spread of truth. 

On the subject of Greek philosophy, I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
rectify some errors into which our apologist has fallen through trusting 
second-hand information. Plato is here quoted as saying that ‘deep 
down in man’s nature there is a fatal impulse ... caused by ancient 
unexpiated crimes’ (p. 687); and this is taken as confirming the dogma 
of original sin. But in the passage referred to (Luws, bk. ix., 854 B), 
Plato is not talking about human nature in general ; on the contrary he 
is addressing a sacrilegious robber and assuming that the impulse mov- 
ing him to commit such a horrid crime is no ordinary human malady, but 
‘madness begotten ina man from ancient and unexpiated crimes of his 
race ’—i.e., his particular race, such as that of Tantalus or Laius. Nor 
is it true, as here stated, that the ancient philosophers set forth the fact of 
human corruption more clearly after than before Christ. ‘The passage 
quoted from Plutarch in proof of this is peculiarly unfortunate (‘ Moralia,’ 
104 D), for, in the first place, it only says that every one has his faults 
and misfortunes ; and, in the second place, it is quoted by Plutarch from 
Crantor, who flourished about 300 B.c. I would also observe that, if ever 
any philosopher said, ‘only one of my pupils understands me—and he 
doesn’t’; it certainly was not Hegel (p. exxviii.). 

ALFRED W. BENN. 


Le Finziont del?’ Anima. By Gitovannt MaArcuestni. Bari: Laterza 
and Figh, 1905. Pp. 299. 


The writer of this book has in two earlier publications essayed the task 
of estimating the value of thought and of personality “in the dynamism 
of Nature”. Here he adds the coping-stone, and sets himself the task of 
giving a psychological and logical analysis of the ideal ‘tictions’ which 
the human soul weaves for itself in the sphere of knowledge and of 
morality. 

His practical purpose is to establish on the basis of clear psychological 
facts a norm of pedagogical ethics. 

What, then, are the ‘fictions’ of the soul? Fictions were defined by 
Lotze as assumptions which are accompanied by a consciousness of their 
objective unreality. But the mind in much of its activity tends to 
attribute objective reality to its own creations. To this tendency our 
author gives the name of “finzione”. The ‘fictions’ which it weaves are 
not to be classed with illusions—whether these are due to the accident 
of individual experience or to the work of constructive imagination. 
[lusion is “a deviation of individual experience from human experience ” 
(Sully), and is a particular and transitory fact. “ Finzione” on the other 
hand is ‘*a deviation of the self from the self’’ (p. 8), and is a general 
fact, a common power of the mind by which it contemplates the idealisa- 
tion of itself. It is an activity of consciousness by which we give sub- 
stance to shadow by projecting on the real world a product of the 
imagination. It is that inner artifice by which we give the form of 
objective truth to beliefs which are due to the disposition and needs 
of the soul itself. 

* There is no aspect or element of psychical reality ’’ which is absolutely 
outside the scope or dominion of this ‘Fiction’. There are ‘fictions’ of 
sentiment, of knowledge, and of will. There are ‘fictions’ which lead to 
science, and ‘fictions’ which lead to morality. The tendency to create 
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these fictions is a normal mode of the life of the spirit both in the in- 
tellectual and the moral sphere. Social life is an essential co-efticient 
of this form of spiritual activity just as the exterior world is an essential 
co-efficient of vision. Education is the socialisation or moralisation of 
the individual. It is largely by means of these ‘fictions’ that this is 
effected. The ‘fictions’ of absolute perfection of goodness, and happiness, 
of the absoluteness of duty and responsibility may be utilised to promote 
moral education. ‘ Pedagogical Ethics is the hygiene of the soul, and 
its first principle is the economic utilisation of psychical energy ” (p. 294). 
With this form of psychical energy to hand, our author proposes to use 
it for the social and moral education of the voung. He would use the 
tendency to weave fictions, just as Froebel used the tendeney to play 
games. The life of the home, the school, the community, the State is 
ever suggesting ideals, and these are moulding the lives of the young. 
These ideals are ‘fictions’ which their minds cannot help making in 
a greater or less degree of intensity. 

The maxim or norm which this book lays down as the basis of a 
“rational pragmatism,” and of ethical education may be thus expressed :— 
“ Act as if that which is true socially, and is socially imposed as absolute, 
were true and absolute also for you”. 

Character, our author might have said, is ideotropic. Ideals tend to 
realise themselves in us. Our ideals may be partly the expression of 
our personality and partly reflexions of our social and spiritual environ- 
ment, but they guide our character in its growth. 

The main argument of this book has been anticipated by Fouillée. Guyau 

and others. Dr. Stout in his introduction to the translation of Kducation 
and Her lity uses words that admirably sum it all up: * Ideas tend by 
heir very nature to act themselves out. . .. Now the representation 
of an ideal self may be made the most pery isive and persistent of ideas, 
and may thus become the dominant principle of conduct. To effect this 
is the aim of ethical education.” 

The volume contains much clear analysis, and a suggestive exposition 
of its thesis. 


JOHN EDGAR. 


L’ Indeterminismo nella Filosofia Francesa ( nte meporaned zs La I ilosofia de lla 
Continygenza. ADOLFO Levi. Firenze: B. Seeber, 1905. Pp. x, 300. 


This volume forms an admirable introduction to the history of recent 
philosophical thought in France. It is the first part of a work the sub- 
sequent portion of which will embrace the Philosophie nouvelle—the 
Humanism of France. In intention it is a criticism of the whole move- 
ment, and a refutation of its principles, but the author has fortunately 
separated the critical section (pp. 216-300) from the much longer histor- 
ical and expository sections. The Introduction (pp. 3-75) traces the be- 
ginnings of the French reaction in the middle of last century against 
Positivism on the one hand and the watery Idealism of Cousin on the 
other, and outlines the theories of Secrétan, Renouvier and Ravaisson— 
the philosophies of Liberty—so far as they bear upon the question of 
determinism and indeterminism. Emile Boutroux follows as the pupil 
of Ravaisson, marking the transition from the earlier metaphysical doe- 
trine of Liberty to the more recent critical theory of Contingency ((on- 
tingentismo). The “contingentists,” with whom the present volume is 
mainly concerned, are divided into two classes, to each of which a book 
is devoted. In the first class (book i.) fall those who have arrived at 
the theory from a literary or purely philosophical point of view—Bergson, 
the Belgian Remacle, and Jean Weber: in the second class (book ii.) 
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those who have approached the question from the standpoint of science 
or methodology—Milhaud, Tannery, Poincaré. Although coinciding in 
their negative conclusions—the denial of the unconditional validity of 
natural laws, and the consequent denial of determinism within human 
life—the two schools are shown to be radically divergent in their positive 
assumptions, and their point of view. The former represents a reaction 
against positivism on the side of its pure determinism, advancing the 
claim of the Self as a whole, as the “ensemble of its thoughts, sentiments, 
aspirations,” —the “deeper self” of Bergson—against the “superficial ” 
self, 7.¢. the conscious, rational, logical subject. It is therefore anti- 
intellectualist in tendency, and its natural development is the Philosophie 
nouvelle of which Bergson’s later work (Matiére et Mémoire) forms the 
most complete statement. The other school attacks the empiricul side 
of Positivism, which is, in fact, according to Levi, inconsistent with its 
determinism, since no summation of experience could ever give absolute 
certainty to an objective law. With them reason in its free activity is 
supreme: they unite with Hume in regarding mathematics as the type 
of certain knowledge—certain because the science depends wholly upon 
its definitions, which are freely determined by reason. They are there- 
fore rationalist, intellectualist, in their tendency. 

The critical part of the work develops the inconsistencies of these 
different points of view, and finds that both alike lead to “ profoundly 
negative ” results—scepticism and theoretical a-moralism. The move- 
ment is too young for this confident judgment: but the work may be re- 
commended as a fair presentment, within moderate compass, of a system 
or systems) which is still largely buried in pamphlets and journals. 

J. Lewis McInvyre. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Vol. xiv., No. i. HL. R. Marshall. ‘The 
Relations of Asthetics to Psychology and Philosophy.’ [The essence of 
beauty is to be fonnd in pleasure, and the differentia of «esthetic pleasure 
is its relative permanency. A%sthetics demands from philosophy an 
account of the genesis of art, 2nd also a rationalised scheme of the rela- 
tions of the beautiful, within the real, to the trne and the good.] M. F. 
Washburn. ‘ Wundtian Feeling-Analysis and the Genetic Signific.nce 
of Feeling. [There are transitional forms of mental process between 
sensation and affection. To this borderland belong the Wundtian feel- 
ings of excitement and depression, strain and relaxation. They are 
processes within the zone of possible, but without that of inevitable 
introspective analysis.] W. P. Montague. ‘A Neglected Point in 
Hume’s Philosophy.’ [Hume was inconsistent in regarding the belief 
in the independent existence of sensible objects as a fiction.] HL. W. 
Wright. ‘ Natural Selection and Self-conscious Development.’ [There 
are both physieal and teleological factors in evolution, and as the process 
continues the teleological factor becomes more influential.] Reviews of 
Books. Summaries of Articles. Notices of New Books. Notes. Vol. 
xiv., No.2. @.T. Ladd. ‘The Mission of Philosophy.’ [The mission 
is “to bring science, morality, religion and art, into each other’s more 
intimate presence, to bid them keep peace with one another by showing 
them that they are all parts of one great truth, all manifestations of that 
unity of spirit which, amid al! strifes and destructions of particular reali- 
ties, abides as the true life of the world, both of things and of selves”.] 
B. Erdmann. ‘The Content and Validity of the Causal Law,—i.’ HL. N. 
Gardiner. * Proceedings of the Fourth Meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, December 
28, 29 and 30, 1904. W. H. Sheldon. ‘The Metaphysical Status of 
Universals.”. [A universal may justly be defined as any concrete fact 
of experience with a suggestive or transitive quality, and not as a per- 
manent substantive entity.] Reviews of Books. Summaries of Articles. 
Notices of New Books. Notes. 


PsycHoLoeicaL Review. Vol. xii., No.1. W.James. ‘The Experience 
of Activity.’ [ Psychologically, experiences of activity are real and obvious. 
In speaking of ‘my’ activity, I may, however, interpret by saying that 
a wider thinker is active, or that certain ideas are active, or that certain 
brain cells are active. The three hypotheses must be put to the prag- 
matic test. Metaphysically, real effectual causation as an ultimate 
nature, as a category of reality, is just what we feel it to be, just that 
kind of conjunction which our own activity-series reveal.] T. HB. Haines 
and J. C. Williams. ‘The Relation of Perceptive and Revived Mental 
Material as shown by the Subjective Control of Visual After-Images.’ 
[Comparison of the course of after-images, memory images, and after- 
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The difference between per- 








| images ‘controlled’ by a memory image. 
t i ceived and revived contents is largely a matter of ‘organisation’ or 
; vividness.] G. M. Stratton. ‘Studies from the University of Cali- 
a fornia Psychological Laboratory. J. E. Brand. ‘The Eifect of Verbal 
a Suggestion on the Estimation of Linear Magnitudes.’  [Suggestion, 
: | though formal and arbitrary, has an appreciable effect, varying with 
; individuals and circumstances.| G. S. Manchester. ‘ Iixperiments 
upon the Unretlective Ideas of Men and Women.’ [““ The surface ideas 
of men are extensive rather than intensive, while the opposite is true of 
women.” | Vol. xl, Nos. 2, 3. HE. Hoeffding. ‘The Present State of 
E Psychology and its Relations to the Neighbouring Sciences.’ [There is 
a conflict in psychology between atomisin and doginatism, analysis and 


synthesis, inteilectualisin and voluntarism. Rightly interpreted, volun- 


tarism is the better positic n, and may to-day be 
Over against phy sical science, psychology 





regarded as the main 


p int of view in psychol wy. 
is synthetic ; over against history and ethics, analytic.| OC. L. Morgan. 
‘Comparative and Genetic Psychology.’ [Discusses the transition from 


viour founded on 





biological responses and reactions to conscious beh: 
experience, and the later transition from perceptual to ideational pro- 
cess. | P. Janet. ‘ Mental Pathology.’ { Comparison of fatigue, sleep, 
dreams, emotion with the abnormal psychoses ot hysteria, psychiesthenia, 
melancholia ; statement of problems.| ML. Prince. ‘Some of the Present 
Problems of Abnormal Psychology. 1) The problems of functional 
dissociation, abnormal syntheses and automatisms are fundamental to 
abnormal, and therefore alsu to normal psychology. (2) As regards the 
range of sub-conscious states, “ while a greater or less number of isolated 
dissociated states are constantly occurring under normal conditions, there 
is no satisfactory evidence that they normally become synthesised among 
themselves and exhibit automatism excepting in states of abstraction and 
; as artifacts”.] J. M. Baldwin. ‘Sketch of the History of Psychology.’ 
[Greek psychology; the dualistic transition; nineteenth century natur- 
alism and positivism; prospects. The psychology of the future will be 
social; intertwined with physics and biology; genetic; and racial and 
comparative.}| A. E. Davies. ‘An Analysis of Elementary Psychic 
Process.’ [ Most elementary are feeling processes which are not con- 
tents but intents of consciousness. These eventuate in physiological 
{ changes which are both the objective side of feeling and also practical 
attitudes, through which kinesthetic sense material becomes functional. 
As the data of sense grow complicated, they are organised into percep- 
tions by ‘suggestion ’ operating under the guidance of feeling. ] 





AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHoLOGy. Vol. xvi., No. 1. J. R. Jewell. 
‘The Psychology of Dreams.’ [An inquiry based upon questionary 
returns, which makes no contribution to the psychology of dreaming, but 
touches upon some inieresting points. ¢.y., the inhibiting of dreams by 
suggestion, the confusion of dream events with real occurrences, the 
influence of the dream-life upon waking conduct, etc.| LL. J. Martin. 
‘The Psychology of Aistheties: (1.) Experimental Prospecting in the 
Field of the Comic.’ [Records of undirected introspection ; of experi 
ments made with the view of finding out whether the psychophysical 
metric methods, or similar experimental procedures, can be employed in 
the study of the comic ; and of introspection directed by means of a 
questionary. The experiments were more successful than one might 
have anticipated. The paper should have been summarised.] A. F. 
Chamberlain. ‘ Primitive Hearing and Hearing-Words.’ E. J. Swift. 
‘Memory of a Complex Skilful Act.’ [Practice with one-handed throwing 
and catching of two balls, resumed after twenty-one months’ interval. 
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The nervous system had forgotten little or nothing; lack of skill in the 
early tests was chietly muscular.] Literature. Notes. Vol. xvi., No. 2. 
L. M. Terman. <‘ A Study in Precocity and Prematuration.’ [ Discusses 
the meaning of infancy ; education and prematuration ; over-pressure ; 
criminal, religious, sexual precocity ; the relations of precocity to un- 
balance and to nervousness.| E. Montgomery. ‘ Anent Psychophysical 
Parallelism.’ {Conscious content, whieh is all-revealing but utterly force- 
less and phenomenal, can be fully understood only as signalising real 
modes of existence beyond itself, as a functional outcome of the vital 
organisation of our real, extra-conscious, power-endowed being.] E. 
Conradi. ‘Song and Call-notes of English Sparrows when Reared by 
Canaries.’ [Sparrow chicks in nine months adopted the canary’s call-note 
and part of the canary’s song; then, under sparrow influence, dropped 
back into their natural ways ; and then again, under renewed instruction, 
quickly regained what they had lost.] W. B. Pillsbury. ‘Studies from 
the Psychological Laboratory of the University of Michigan.’ B. Barnes. 
(ix.) ‘Eye Movement.’ [There is a contradiction between Donders’ 
and Listing’s laws. Donders’ law holds; but there is always torsion 
with rotation, in amount proportional to the amount of rotation.] E. B. 
Titchener. ‘The Problems of Experimental Psychology.’ [Review of 
current problems, under the heads of sensation, affection, attention ; per- 
ception ; recognition, memory, association ; action, imagination, complex 
affective formations, higher intellectual processes ; consciousness. Rela- 
tion of experimental psychology to animal and child psychology and to 
mental pathology.] G.C. Ferrari. ‘ ixperimental Psychology in Italy.’ 
{Criticism and correction of the paper by G. Chiabra, October, 1904. } 
C. Spearman. * Proof and Disproof of Correlation.’ [Reply to Whipple.| 
R. Macdougall. ‘The Significance of the Human Hand in the Evolution 
of Mind.’ Literatvre. Book Notes. 


REVUE DE Putnosopntg. ler Avril, 1905. The two articles of interest, 
and they are complementary to one another, are Emile Boutroux’s 
‘Life and Works of Leo Ollé-Laprune,’ and a sympathetic review, with 
analysis, of Mr. Schiller’s Hwinunism. Other articles are P. Duhem’s 
‘Physical Theory, Consequences Relating to the Teaching of Physics’ 
Alfredo Niceforo’s ‘ /iconomic Influences on the Variations of Human 
Stature’; N. Vaschide’s ‘ Experimental Researches on Intellectual 
Fatigue’; Louis-Germain Lévy’s Thesis at the Sorbonne: (1) ‘ Meta- 
physics of Maimonides; (2) The Family in Hebrew Antiquity’. ler 
Mai. XX. Moisant. ‘God in the Philosophy of M. Bergson.’ [An argu- 
ment of the Eternal from the consciousness of Duration.] P. Duhem. 
‘Physical Theory, the Choice of Hypotheses. [How gravitation was 
gradually discovered.] E. Peillaube. ‘Images of Muscular Movement 
in the Imagination’ (other than visual). LL. Gockler. Thesis for Sor- 
bonne Doctorate: ‘The Pedagogy of Herbart’. ler Juin, 1905. P. Duhem. 
‘ Physical Theory,’ Article xiii. (and last), ‘The Choice of Hypotheses’. 
[The way to teach any hypothesis in physics is the historical method, 
showing how in course of time this hypothesis came to be formed.] G. 
Vailati. ‘ Distinction between Knowledge and Will.’ F. Mentre. ‘ The 
Problem of Genius, on Occasion of a Recent Book.’ [The book is Du réle 
de Vindividu dans le déterminisme sociale, by ML. Draghicesco, whose thesis 
is that geniuses stand in the way of the orderly development of society, and 
that “only when the last great man shall be laid out in his winding-sheet 
of purple shall the era of social legislation set in”.] A. Niceforo. ‘ Eco- 
nomic Influences on Human Stature.’ Review of A. Sertillange’s Les 
sources de la croyance en Dieu. er Juillet, 1905. C. Dessoulavay. 
‘Pragmatism.’ [Favourable, but on page 117 a criticism.] A. de 
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Lapparent. ‘Foundations of Mechanics.’ V. Motora. ‘Essay on 
Oriental Philosophy.’ [‘ The idea of the ego.’] Vurgey. ‘Glimpses of 
Astheties.’ Review of a pedagogic treatise, School Frien/ships, by @. 
Obici and G. Marchesini (Rome: Albrighi, 1905, third edition). 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morar. 13¢ année. No. 3, May, 
1905. This enlarged number is devoted to the memory of Antoine 
Augustin Cournot, whose works are shortly to be republished. An ex- 
cellent portrait is prefixed. Those to whom Cournot is an unfamiliar 
name will find an interesting account of his life and work in the bio- 
graphical article by H.L. Moore. According to Moore it is doubtful 
whether “ qu'il y ait, dans Vhistoire de la science frangaise au xixe siécle, 
un autre savant dont loeuvre ézale la sienne par l’étendue, la profondeur, 
et les résultats durables ”. larde, the s ciologist, in dedicating a book 
to Cournot’s memory has acclaimed him as * Ce Sainte-Beuve de la 
eritique philosophique, ce géométre profond, ce logicien hors ligne, cet 
économiste hors cadre, précurseur méconnu des économistes nouveaux”. 
Cournot’s work in these various departments is considered in the follow- 
ing articles: Hl. Poineare. ‘Cournot et les principes du caleul in- 
finitésimal. G. Milhaud. ‘Note sur “la raison chez Cournot”. G@. 
Tarde. ‘L’accident et le rationnel en histoire d’aprés Cournot.’ G. 
Bouglé. ‘Les rapports de Vhistoire et de la science sociale d’aprés 
Cournot.’ A, Aupetit. ‘ L’ceuvre ¢conomique de Cournot.’ F. Faure. 
‘Les idées de Cournot sur la statistique. A. Darlu. ‘ Quelques vues 
de Cournot sur la politique.’ F. Vial. ‘Cournot et Penseignement.’ 
D. Parodi. ‘Le criticisime de Cournot.’ F. Mentré. ‘Les racines 
historiques du probabilisine rationnel de Cournot.’ R. Audierne. ‘La 
classification des connaissances dans Comte et dans Cournot.’ 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE LA FRANCE ET DE LV ETRANGER. 30ieme année. 
No. 4, Avril, 1905. Adrien Naville. ‘La primauté logique des juge- 
ments conditionnels.’ Jules Martin. ‘ L’institution sociale (1¢" article),’ 
Dr. Champeaux. ‘Essai de sociologie microbienne et cellulaire.” J. 
Péres. ‘Réalisme et idéalisme dans l’art.”. Revue critique. A. Hanne- 
quin. ‘Les philosophies médiévales @aprés M. Pieavet.’ Analyses 
et comptes rendus. Revue des périodiques étrangers. No. 5, Mai. 
Fr. Paulhan. * La moralité indirecte de lart.’ J. Maldidier. ‘Les 
“Réducteurs antagonistes” de Taine.’ Abbé Jules Martin. ‘L’insti- 
tution sociale (2e et dernier article.’ Revue générale. J. Segond. 
‘Quelques publications récentes sur la morale.” Analyses et comptes 
rendus. Revue des périodiques étrangers. No. 6, Juin. F. le Dantec. 


‘La méthode pathologique.’ Dr. G. Dumas. ‘Pathologie du sourire 
(avec figures).’ F. Lannes. ‘Le mouvement philosophique en Russie: 
les Slavophiles.’ J. Novicow. ‘Erreur et malhenr. Analyses et 


comptes rendus. Revue des Périodiques étrangers. Table des matiéres. 
No. 7, Juillet. VWte. Brenier de Montmorand. ‘Les états mystiques.’ 
A. Schinz. ‘La question dune langue internationale artificielle. FF. 
le Dantec. ‘La méthode pathologique (2¢ et dernier article).’ @. 
Rageot. ‘Le Ve Congrés international de psychologie.’ Analyses et 
comptes rendus. Notices bibliographiques. Periodiques ¢trangers. 
No. &, Aotit. René Worms. ‘La philosophie sociale de G. Tarde.’ 
A. Schinz. ‘La question dune langue internationale artificielle (2¢ et 
dernier article).” P. Lacombe. ‘La psychologie de Taine appliquée a 
Vhistoire litteraire.’ Analyses et comptes rendus. Revue des Périodiques 
étrangers. Correspondance—Lettres de MM. H. Bergson et G. Rageot. 
Néerologie.—A. Hannequin. 
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ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLoGir. Tome iii., — 4. A. Pictet. * Observa- 
tions sur le sommeil chez les insectes.’ [| Decides, after reviewing some 
facts of seasonal and daily sleep, that ab 1ature of insect sleep is in- 
stinctive.] T. Flournoy. ‘Chorégraphie somnambulique: le cas de 
Magdeleine G.’ [Review, with personal observations and illustrations, 
of the work of Sehrenck-Notzing and Schultze: Die Tramntiinzerin 
Mugdeleine GJ J. Reinke. ‘Néovitalisme et role de la finalité en 
biologie. {Mechanism and teleology are equally legitimate as working 
hypotheses, ne: teleology may be something more.}| S. De Sanetis. 
de la conscience dans la psychologie moderne.’ [ Discusses 


‘Le probléme 
ence of psychical centres, ete. | 


the objective criteria of mind, the exist 
Recueil de faits: Documents et Diseussions. A. Lemaitre. ‘Un test 
basé sur la modification de l’écriture.” E. Claparéde. ‘Remarque sur 
le grossissement provoqué de Pécriture.g V. Ghidionsecu. ‘1° Con- 
erés International VHygiéne Seolaire, Nuremberg, 4-9 Avril, 1904.’ 
Bibliographie. Notes diver es. Tome iv., No. 1. A. Lemaitre. ‘ Ob- 
servations sur le langage int¢érieur des enfants.’ [Children of thirteen or 

of great variety, and of a higher 
degree of complexity than is found in the adult.| IL. Sehnyder. 
‘Texamen de la suggestibilité chez les nerveux.’ T. Flournoy. ‘ Note 
sur un songe prophctique réalisé.’ Recueil de faits: Documents et 
Discussions. J. Vrey. ‘Essai sur amour.’ A. Binet. ‘Note sur le 
grossissement provoqué de Pécriture.” Zbhinden. ‘De Vappréciation du 
temps chez les neurasthéniques.’ A. Lemaitre. ‘Un accident mortel 
imputable & Tautoscopie.’ C. A. Laisant ct H. Fehr. ‘ Mnquéte sur la 


travail des mathématiciens. Bibliographie. Notes diverses. 


fourteen present endophasic types 





méthode de 
Tome iv., NO. 2; ML. Cc. yy ine ‘Comment doit-on mesurer la 
fatigue des éecoliers?’ [Letter copying, dvnamometric and wsthesio- 
metric tests. The last mentioned was the most satisfactory.] TT. 
Flournoy. ‘Sur le panpsychisine comme explication des rapports de 
Pame et du corps.’ [Panpsvehism has great epistemological and meta- 
power on the scientific level.] C. 





physical value, but has no explainii 
A. Strong. ‘(Quelques considérations sur Je panpsyehisine.’ A, 
Leclére. ‘La venése de l’émotion ste Sk [Jia beauté n’est autre 
chose que le nom ¢logienx donné par Vhomie a la cause réelle ou fictive 
ial qui détermine en Jui la pensce pure de la joie; elle est 





du plaisir spec 
V's appe ation inventée par Ini pour fe 


liciter tout objet qui cause en Ini ce 





plaisir.”] G. Sergi. ‘Les illusions des psve hologues.”’ [Discussion of 
the terms will and consciousness.| Reeu de faits: Doeuments et 


Discussions. E. Claparéde. ‘Stéréoscc - monodulaive paradoxale.’ 


A. Lemaitre. ‘Suicide par intoxication philosophique.” T. Flournoy. 
A propos dun songe prophet f ique ré lisé.” Bibliographie. Notes 


diverses 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsyCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE. 


Bd. xxxvii., Heft 1 und 2. W. Trendelenburg. ‘Quantitative Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Bleichung des Sehpurpurs in monochromatischem 
Licht.’ P. Ephrussi. ‘Experimentelle Beitriige zur Lehre vom Ged- 
iichtniss,—i.’ [Ixperiments on the economy of learning with imaterial 
presented pair-wise. General results: (1) in the case of nonsense sylables, 
reading with cumulative repetitions is, in general, far more economical 
than learning by wholes; (2) with numbers, or with pairs made up of word 


and number, on the other hand, learning by wholes vields the better 
result.| G. Busek. ‘ Ueber farbige Lichtfilter : einige photometrische 
Untersuchungen.’ [Speetroscopic tests of twelve liquid filters.] Besprech- 
ungen. [Skutsch on Wundt’s Die Sprache; Runze on James’s Religious 
Experience.] Literaturbericht. 
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ARCHIV FUR DIE GESAMMTE PsycHouoair£. bd. iv.. Heft lund 2. E. 
Ebert und E. Meumann. ‘Ueber einige Grundfragen der Psychologie 


der Uebungsphiinomene im Bereiche des Gediichtuisses: zueleich ein 





Beitrag zur Psychologie der formalen Geistesbildung.’ [Discusses the 
effect of onesidedly mechanical practice upon the general memory- 
function, and the various methods of eeonomieal learning. A further 
paper upon practical consequences is pr mnised. | M. Geiger. ‘ Bemerk- 
ungen zur Psychologie der Gefiihlselemente und Gefiihlsverbindungen.’ 
[A lengthy paper, based on Lipps’ pluralism, and held exclusively 
upon the descriptive level. ] Literaturbericht. A. Vierkandt. ‘Jahres- 


bericht iiber die Literatur zur Kultur- und Gesellschaftslehre aus dem 
Jahre 1903.’ Bd. iv.. Heft 3. EL. SJ. Watt. ‘ Experimentelle Beitriige 








zu einer Theorie des Denkens.’ [A valuable paper. whose results 
saection : esp cially rich in 

K. Gordon. 
* QO. Kuelpe. 
eriments with 
eine merkliche 


line Obj kte” 


rest upon experiments on the associatiy 


turbericht. Bd. iv.. 





introspective facts. | Liter: 
‘Ueber das Gediichtniss fiir affektiv bestimmte Ein 
vy Abhandlune.’ 


nowhere *‘ zeig 





‘Bemerkungen zu vorstehe 
al stimuli fell out negative 


1ehime, indifferente. und una 





Visi 
Differenz fiir ang 
Kuelpe suggests cautions, and indicates possible theoretical conelu- 








sions.] T. Lipps. ‘ Weiteres zur Einfiihlung.’ [ustration and defini- 
tion. against Witasek and Kuelpe, in the light of the general law that 
‘in jeder Vorstellune irgendeine Gegenstandes oder 

sich die Tendenz liege. zum vollen desselben zu werden ”.} 
R. H. Pedersen. ‘[ixperimentelle U 

akustischen Erinnerungsbilder, angestellt an Schulkindern.” Literatur- 
bericht. Zeitschriftenschau. Bd. v.. Heft 1. EB. Meumann. Unter- 
suchungen iiber das Wesen des G Is mittels der Ausdrucksmethode. 
M. Kelchner. ‘1. Die Abhiingigkeit der Atem- und Pulsveriinderung 
von Reiz und vom Gefiihl.’” [A paper of varied contents. We have 


e rate is depen- 





hverhaltes an 





suchung der visuellen und 





space only to note the following cene 


dent upon the nature of the stimulus: pleasant tastes ] 


neasant 








tones and colours slow the pulse; (2 respiration is independent of 
stimulus, and evinees well-marked differences in the mode of reaction of 
individual observers.] Referate. W. Wirth. ‘Fortschritte auf dem 
Gebiete der Psvchophysik der Licht- und Farbenempfindune. 1.’ W. 
Peters. ‘Die Beween Os- und La eempfindim ven, Ee sd. Ves Heft 2. 
H. Hielscher. ‘ Vélker- und individuellpsvehologische Untersuchungen 
iiber die iiltere griechische Philosophie.’ Diseussion of the function of 
philosophy. with 
the views of Thales, Anaxi- 
lin.}] VW. Ghidionescu. ‘Der 
hie.” Literaturbericht. ‘W. 
i d ie Licht- 





] 


tment of the begim 
. Analvsi 
mander, Anaximenes, Diogenes of 
2te internationale Kongress fiir 
Wirth. ‘Fortschritte auf dem Gebiete der Psvceh 


und Farbenempfindung, tt. Fortsetzung. Zeitschrift 





ings of Greek 





psychology in the trea 





special reference to Nietzsch 











Kant-Stupren. Bd. x., Heft 1-2. March, 1905. G. Gerland. ‘Im- 

1 d anthrop logischen Arbeiten.’ 
craphical expert upon Kant’s work 
er Gegenstand der Wahrnehmung.’ 


manuel Kant, seine geographisehen 
[The first of a series of articles by a ge 
in this field.}| Franz Staudinger. <}) 

[Kant, Staudinger maintains against Messer. confused the psychological 
and the critical points of view.] Hugo Renner. ‘Der Begriff der sitt- 
lichen Erfahrung.’ Tim Klein. ‘ Hamlet und der Melancholiker in Kant’s 
Beobachtungen tiher das Cy fithl des Sehénen und Erhahenen? [Points out the 
quite remarkable agreement between Kant’s dé scription of the melan- 
cholic temperament and the character of Hamlet.| Bruno Bauch. 
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‘Eucken’s philosophische Aufsiitze.’ ML. Ascher. ‘ Renouvier und der 
franzésische Kritizismus.’ Ernst von Aster. ‘ Der IV. Band der Berliner 
Kant-Ausgabe.” Hl. VWaihinger. * Das Kantjubiliium im Jahre 1904.’ 
Franz Jinemann. ‘ Kant’s Tod, seine letzten Worte und sein Beeriibnis. 
Eine synoptische Studie.’ Recensionen. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
SozIOLoGIE. Jahrgang xxix., Heft 2. Mai, 1905. Hugo Renner. 
‘Absolute, kritische und relative Philosophie: einige Bemerkungen zu 
Rickerts Einleitung in die Transzendentalphilosophie.’— [Rickert’s so- 
called Transcendental Philosophy really an absolute epistemological 
metaphysic. His central concept “ Bewusstsein iiberhaupt ” is empty, 
a metaphysical translation of Kant’s transcendental unity of self-con- 
sciousness. Renner himself tinds in the explanation of the difference of 
direction between the objects of physics and those of psychology the 
fundamental problem of epistemological theory. Rickert’s hypothesis 
which makes “ought” the object of knowledge a metaphysical inter- 
pretation of reality, but no explanation or foundation of the concept. 
The philosopher has to explain the positive sciences, not to deduce 
them.] Gerhard Stosch. ‘ Die Gliederung der Gesellschaft bei Schleier- 
macher: ein Beispiel der genetisch-konstruktiven Klassitikationsmethode.’ 
[Schluss.] W. Freytag. ‘Uber die Erkenntnistheorie der Inder.’ [A 
well-informed and interesting article on an unfamiliar subject. Defends 
the originality and variety of Indian philosophy, and insists upon the 
truly scientific character of certain systems, as the Nyaiya and Vaisesika, 
which are free from religious mysticism. Notes philosophical signiticance 
of Buddhism. akin to that of Sophism. Close examination of Indian 
Scepticism and Realism.| Eduard von Hartmann. ‘ Abstammungs- 
lehre. Selektionstheorie und Wege der Artentstehung.’ [Adaptation the 
presupposition of selection, not its product. The pretension of the theory 
of selection to explain the teleology of the organic untenable. Direct 
adaptation to changed external circumstances along with discontinuous 
change sufficient to explain all living and dead organisms without any 
selection. The law of correlation the higher law embracing the laws of 
fluctuating variability, direct adaptation and discontinuous change. ] 
Besprechungen. 


PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHRBUCH. Band xviii, Heft 1. Dyroff. ‘Das 
Ich und der Wille.’ [This paper contains a review of the various theories, 
beginning with Aristotle and ending with Wundt, concerning the relation 
of the Will to the Human Ego and to the same as known by self- 
consciousness. The author maintains that all the modern Will-Theories 
have this in common, that they can give no adequate account of self- 
consciousness: for this implies the difference between the Ego as sub- 
ject and the Ego as object, and the relation between the two; Will 
has nothing to do with either.] Seherer. ‘Sittlichkeit und Recht; 
Naturrecht und richtiges Recht.’ [In this last article the writer takes 
part with Stamler against Bergbohm, in so far as the latter attacks the 
idea of Natural Law; but he thinks that Stammler’s theory of Law, 
though clever and original, is unsound and open to unanswerable ob- 
jections.] Czaja. ‘ Welche Bedeutung hat bei Aristoteles die sinn- 
liche Wahrnehmung? ete.” [The author in conclusion points out that 
Aristotle, though strongly opposed to the extreme Idealist tendencies of 
Plato, was by no means the materialist some would make of him. In 
his works there are many evident proofs that he considers intellect as 
something of a nature quite different from sense; and that though it 
does not act without imagination, the latter is not its organ, for it has 
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none.] Neher. ‘ Patricius Benedikt Zimmer.” [A short account of 
the philosophy of Zimmer, a Catholic Idealist, the well-known Bishop 
Sailer’s friend. For him, philosophy is ‘the recognising of God in all 
things and each in God, and also of the fact that God alone is truly in all 
things and that nothing is true save in God’.] Gutberlet. ‘Der 
erste Kongress fiir experimentelle Psychologie.’ [A summary of the 
papers read at the first Congress of Experimental Psychology in Giessen, 
from 18th April to 21st April, 1904; abridged from the official report, by 
Schumann. ] 


Rivista Frnosorica. Anno vii., vol. viii., Fase. i, January-February, 
1905. B. Variseo. ‘La filosofia della contingenza.’ [A criticism on 
recent defenders of indeterminisni, chiefly Bergson. Logical necessity 
obtains only between our concepts. But experience may give us a con- 
viction that phenomena are determined, amounting to complete certainty. 
From the standpoint of inductive science the doctrine of the conserva- 
tion of energy as applied to our volitions through their connexion with 
nervous states still remains unshaken. But this admission leaves un- 
touched whatever arguments in favour of freewill any individual may 
derive from the facts of his inner consciousness, moral or religious. } E. 
Morselli. ‘Societi e ideale etico (continuazione e fine).’ [Wundt, like 
Spencer, has unconsciously constructed a philosophy of social progress 
under the influence of a particular ethical theory. He has not proved 
scientifically that there is a general will; and if there were one its 
superiority over the partial will would remain merely an ethical postu- 
late.] A. Pagano. ‘ Delle vicende storiche del concetto del diritto 
naturale.’ [The history of ‘ Natural Law’ shows that it is an elastic con- 
ception capable of covering a socialism in which individualism shall find 
itself fulfilled | R. Montuori. ‘I] Principe del Machiavelli e la politica 
di Hobbes.’ [The pessimism of Hobbes is borrowed from Machiavelli. ] 
Rassegna Bibliografica, ete Anno vii., vol. viii., Fase. ii, March-April. A. 
Piazzi. ‘I problemi fondamentali della didattica specialmente riguardo 
alla scuola media.’ [Criticisms and suggestions on secondary education 
in Italy.} G. Calo. ‘ Intorno al progresso odierno del Prammatismo e 
ad una nuova forma di esso.’ [This ‘new form of pragmatism’ is repre- 
sented by Marchesini, who, according to his critic, regards moral obliga- 
tion as a salutary fiction to be accepted as if it were an objective truth. 
sut this, says Calo, would be impossible when its unreality was known. ] 
G. Della Valle. ‘ La teoria dell’ anima-armonia di Aristosseno e l’epi- 
fenomenismo contemperaneo.’ [Contends that the comparison of the 
soul to a musical harmony is not of Pythagorean origin; and asserts 
rather than proves that this view, in the form given to it by Aristoxenus, 
is identical with modern automatism.] Rassegna Bibliografica, ete. (in- 
cludes a review of Mr. Bertrand Russell’s Lethniz). 
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VIII.—NOTES. 


LEWIS CARROLIL’S LOGICAL PARADOX. 


| should like to be allowed to make few remarks on the Note under 


the above he ading 
‘W.” observes t 


igned ow as in the April numbei of MINb. 
my attempt to solve the question suggested by 





Lewis Carroll “fails in all points”. But his own statement of the ‘ direct 
argument’ and the result to which it leads are practically the same as 
mine. In support of this assertion I would recall what is said in my 
Note. I there point out that the two premisses which have to be taken 
account of are: 
1) If either two of the three (Allen, Brown, Carr) are out the 
other must be in. 
(From which it follows that: 
If Allen is out and Brown is out, Carr is in, ete. 
If Allen is out Brown is out 
And that from (1) and (2) it follows that: 
If Allen is out, Carr is in} 
lf Carr is out, Allen is in { 
*W.” gives as the premisses of the argument: 
(i.) Either Allen is in, or Brown is in, or Carr is in. 
ii.) If Allen is out, Brown is out, 
If Brown is in, Allen is in, ete. 
Whence. obviously (he Says): 
Either Allen is in or Carr is in, ete. 

It hardly needs pointing out that the two ‘treatments’ are similar, 
and that each reaches the result: 

Carr is in or Allen is in (3). 

The denial of this reasoned result (7.¢., the assertion that Allen is out 
and Carr 7s out) leads of course to a reductio ad absurdum. 

Let us now assume that the denial of (3) is true—that :— 

Allen is out and Carr is out (4). 
Then—since either Brown is out, or Brown is in—we get :— 
(a) Allen is out and Carr is out and Brown is out. 
(6) Allen is out and Carr is out and Brown is in. 

(a) Contradicts premiss (1), according to which Allen or Brown or Carr 
is in. 

(4) Contradicts premiss (2), according to which Brown is out or Allen 
is in. 

This appears to me to be the most natural and satisfactory reductio ad 
absurdum. It is of a familiar kind, and being a double reduction, cor- 
responds to the double hypothesis from which we start. Thus: 

Allen is in or Brown is in or Carr is in . . . (by (1)). 
{ But Allen is out and Carr is out . . . (by (4)) 
\.. Brown is in. 

But by (2) If Allen is out, Brown is out. 





9) 


[= Carr or Allen must be in}. 


(b) 
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Again :— 
Carr is out and Allen is out . . . (by (4)). 
3ut if Allen is out Brown is out .. . (by (2)). 
(a) .. Carr is out and Allen is out and Brown is out. 
But by (1) If Carr is out and Allen is out, Brown is 7n. 


There is no disagreement, I think, between the critics of Uncle Joe 
(including “W.”), either as to the fallacious nature of his reductio ad 
absurdum, or as to the true substitute (Carr is in or Allen is in) for the 
erroneous Carr is in, the denial of which leads, in Uncle Joe’s hands, to 
his ad absurdum proof. 

“W.” appears to hold that the mistake in Uncle Joe’s reductio is due 
to his taking Carr is owt as common antecedent. I, also, have de- 
murred to this. But “ W.,” while refusing (p. 293) to accept 

If Carr is out 
as common antecedent, or as antecedent to 
If Allen is out Brown is in, 
at the same time blames in unmeasured terms my objection to accept 
If Carr is out 
as antecedent to 
If Allen is out Brown is out. 

If, however, there is, as “ W.” affirms, a “familiar and legitimate ”’ 

sense in which 

Carr is out 
is antecedent to this latter consequent, what is to prevent its being 
antecedent in the same “familiar” sense to 

If Allen is out Brown is in, 
and so being, as Uncle Joe maintains, the common antecedent ? 

Carr is out 
may, I suppose, be quite an admissible antecedent in both cases, if ante- 
cedent is understood in “ W.’s “familiar” sense, but not if antecedent 
and consequent are understood to be related as inferend and inference 
in the ordinary Formal Logic sense of inferend and inference. On this 
latter view 

Carr is out 
is antecedent in 

If Curr is out, then if Allen is out Brown is 7, 
to the extent, and in the sense, allowed by “ W.” at the foot of page 292 
(with which I agree), but is certainly not antecedent to 

If Allen is out Brown is out. 
So that, as far as I understand “W.”s argument here, we are (thanks 
to a merely verbal ambiguity) reduced to the dilemma that either 

Carr is out 
is common antecedent, and Uncle Joe is right, or 

Carr is out 
is, as I have contended, ot antecedent to 

If Allen is out, Brown is out. 

This is of course not the time to argue the whole question of the 
interpretation of Hypotheticals and Conditionals,! but as “ W.” remarks 
that in this connexion I have made “again a serious mistake of principle, 
accompanied by an impossible example,” I must add a few words on this 
point. 


1] may observe that ‘“ W.” does not appear to have considered either 
the interpretation which I put forward or its bearing on the question 
under discussion, which, however, it was the express purpose of my Note 
to expound. 

38 * 
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What “ W.” is finding fault with here is my contention that an argu- 

ment, the expression of which falls into the form :— 

If A, then C ) 

If A, then not-C1f 
necessarily proves the falsity of the expressed common antecedent only 
if that expressed antecedent is not elliptical, and gives the whole ground 
for each of the contradictory conclusions C and not-C. 

I think that Hypothetical and Conditional, as well as Categorical, 
arguments, may be elliptical, and that in such elliptical cases the ante- 
cedent as stated may be not disproved, although the consequents as 
stated may be contradictory. Such cases are, I believe, not only pos- 
sible, but common, and a form into which confusions and misunder- 
standings often fall (including the ‘paralogism’ of Uncle Joe). The 
‘impossible’ example about the dog in my January Note was suggested 
by a remembered experience, but perhaps the following is more appro- 
priate :— 

If this is inference, the conclusion is contained in the premisses ; 
If this is inference, the conclusion goes beyond the premisses. 

As far as the actual expression goes, the consequents here disprove 
the common antecedent—still this is not, I think, a genuine reductio ad 
absurdum. 

KE. E. C. Jonzs. 


THE EXISTENTIAL IMPORT OF PROPOSITIONS. 


My reply to Mr, Russell in the last number of Minp will also, on all 
essential points, serve as an answer to Mr. Shearman’s note in the same 
number. Mr. Shearman, like most symbolists, maintains that “it is not 
self-contradictory to say (0—<A), whether A stands for ‘existent’ or for 
any other term”. Now, consider the formula AB—<A, which I believe all 
Boolians accept as valid for all values of A and B. It asserts that the 
class AB is always wholly contained in the class A. Let the classes A 
and B be both real but mutually exclusive. By our data, the class A, 
consisting of the individuals A,, A,, etc., really exists; so does the class 
B consisting of the individuals B,, By, ete. ; but the class AB, consisting 
of the individuals (AB),, (AB),, ete., supposed to be common to A and B, 
has no real existence ; it is an unreal class, so that the unreal individuals 
composing it may be denoted by 0,, 0., ete. Can we consistently assert, 
as the formula AB—<A (or its equivalent in this case 0—<A) asserts, 
that the unreal (and therefore non-existent) individuals 0,, 0,, etc., are 
contained in the class of rval individuals A,, A,, ete.? It is hardly an 
answer to say that the symbol 0, as logicians usually define it, does not 
denote an unreal class made up of unreal members, as I define it, but a null 
or empty class containing no members ; for is not a null class containing 
no members logically equivalent to an unreal class made up of unreal 
members? As [ said in my reply to Mr. Russell, the crucial point which 
here separates me, I believe, from all other symbolists is that I regard 
the class 0, whether empty or made up of unrealities, as necessarily ea- 
cluded from every real class ; whereas they all regard it as contained in 
every class whether real or not. 

Mr. Shearman says that in the note which he criticises I confuse the 


1'We cannot, of course, question such a symbolic statement unless we 
know the circumstances of the concrete case which it represents—here 
we do know them, and here the symbolic statement is misleading. 
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term ‘existent’ with the existence of things denoted by the term, and 
the term 0 with the non-existence of things denoted by it, A little 
further on, he says—and if he will read $$ 11, 12 of my article in the 
number of Mrnp containing his note, he will find that in this I quite 
agree with him—that “the presence of this term ‘existent’ does not 
imply the existence of things denoted by the term”. Now, is it not 
curious that the confusion of ideas which Mr. Shearman imagines he 
finds in my note in regard to the words ‘ existent’ and ‘ non-existent’ is 
precisely the defect which I think I find in his note and in the reasoning 
of other symbolists ? How is this? The explanation from my point of 
view is, that the confusion is solely on their side, and that it arises from 
the fact that they (like myself formerly) make no symbolic distinction 
between realities and unrealities, which I now respectively represent by 
the symbols e and 0. With them, ‘existence’ means simply existence in 
the Universe of Discourse, whether the individuals composing that uni- 
verse be real or unreal ; and the symbol 0, as they understand it, merely 
denotes absence from that universe. With me, the symbol ¢ denotes 
realities, and 90 denotes unrealities, both of which may, or may not, co-exist 
in the Universe of Discourse or Symbolic Universe, 8. Absence from 
the Universe of Discourse I hold to be illogical. Once anything (real 
or unreal) is spoken of, it must, from that fact alone, belong to the Sym- 
bolic Universe 8, though not necessarily to the universe of realities e. 

I cannot see the relevancy of Mr. Shearman’s argument commencing 
with the statement that “with two terms 0 and ‘ existent’ the universe 
of discourse is necessarily divided into four compartments”. Even if 
the classes corresponding to these four compartments were all mutually 
exclusive, as he seems erroneously to assume, his criticism in this para- 
graph would not touch the principle of my note. The argument of my 
note, and my argument still, is that, since the statement (XA = X), or its 
equivalent (X —< A), is understood by Boolian logicians to assert that 
“Every individual of the class X is also an individual of the class A,” 
consistency requires that the statement (Oe = 0), or its equivalent 
(0 <e), shall similarly assert that ‘‘ Every individual of the class 0 is 
also an individual of the class ¢” ; and that this being a self-contradic- 
tion, the formula (OA = 0) or (0 <A) fails when A = e (‘ existent ’). 

The following is a point of some importance. Let A and B be any two 
classes ; let S be an individual taken at random from our universe of 
discourse ; and let (AB), within brackets, denote the class of individuals 
common to A and B. So long as A and B are real and not mutually 
exclusive, we have 

GASB — G(AB) — ¢, 
But when A and B are real but mutually ecclusive, the class (AB) is wun- 
real, so that in this case we have 
S488 = y, but S{45) = S’ = 6. 
Thus, S4S® and S'4®) are equivalent when A and B are real and not 
mutually exclusive ; but they are not equivalent when A and B are real 
and mutually exclusive. 

In my general logic, or logic of statements, the implication (AB: A)— 
which is not (as some have supposed) equivalent to the Boolian (AB—<A) 
—is always true ; for by definition we get 

AB: A = (AB:A’)n = (A 4°B)n = (nB)n = € 
Similarly may be proved the truth of my formula (7: A), which is not 
equivalent to the Boolian (O—<A). A little consideration will show that 
though the implication (n:A) is valid, the implication (Q7: QA) is not. 
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The latter fails both in the case Q» A¢ and in the case Qy A%. In the 
first case, putting Q = n and A = e, we get 
Qx:Q4 = mint = ein = (enn = (ce = 0; 
and in the second case, putting Q = n, A = 0, we get 
Q7: QA = 1: 9 = €: n = n, as before. 

The difference between my symbol of implication (:) and the usual symbol 

of class inclusion (~<) will appear from the fact that the statements 7: e 

and 7:6 are both true, while the statements n—<e and 7—<6@ are both 

false. For example, y—~<e asserts that every zmpossibility is a certainty, 

which is absurd ; whereas 7: € only asserts (ne’)”, which is self-evident. 
Hueu MacCott. 


NOTE BY PROFESSOR TAUSCH. 


Prof. Edwin Tausch (Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, U.S.A.) will be 
greatly obliged if readers of Minp will send him information about those 
periods in their past lives when they were perplexed over the purpose 
and meaning of their own existence, and the world about them ; likewise 
about the times and occasions, if any, in which an old view of their rela- 
tion to God and their fellow-men was confirmed, or a new prospect opened 
before their inner vision. 

Correspondents are requested to add to their narrative their age at the 
time of the experience, to state the circumstances that in their opinion 
brought on the experience, and to describe the peculiar feelings that ac- 
companied it. Any reference to similar cases reported in literature will 
be highly appreciated. No name will be used in any publication that 
may result from the investigation. 


MIND ASSOCIATION, 


The following have joined the Minp Association since the printing of 
the April number :— 

Coddington (F. J. O.), The University, Sheffield. 

Foston (Dr. H. M.), Hathern, near Loughborough. 

Morrison (David), M.A., Lindisfarne, St. Andrews. 











: and. other Secaiiiestcctooe for the Baitor, except those from bushing 
should be addressed to Professor G. F. STOUT, The University, St, 
~ Andrews: All-American Communications should be addressed to 
Professor E. B. TITCHENER, Corneil University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


contribution pcg the Editor later than 6th December next. can appear 
: in the January Number of. MIND. 
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